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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


7: most interesting event of the week, to our thinking, 
nthe meeting of British and German industrial 
Colonel Wilfrid Ashley’s house in Hampshire, 


1 1 
Nas Vet 


lead rs at 


the old home of Lord Palmerston. If there had not been 
an attempt to keep the meeting comparatively secret 
there would have been less misunderstanding. We 
hop however, that the presence of a Protectionist 
like Sir Robert Horne at the discussions, will not be taken 
to mean that the object was simply Protection. For 


that if the ideas which are said to 
examined at Broadlands are guided along 
the right lines they may be extremely helpful. We 
have to thank the Daily News and The Westminster 


our part we believe 


have been 


Gazetic for having provided us with most of the information 


Which is available. The principal object at Broadlands, 
it is understood, was to prepare the way for the formation 

agreements which 
character. 


Germany, 


combinations or 
their 
Trust 


of large industrial 


ar" ‘ . ‘ 
would he international in scope and 


The recentls created Steel between 


France, Belgium and Luxemburg was no doubt taken as 
a model, or at any rate as a subject of debate. The very 
word “ Trust ” is a bad omen and a kind of warning to 
many people. Their thoughts go back to the old United 
States Trusts and they say they want nothing of the same 
kind in Europe and that in the interests of the consumer 
they will offer all the resistance they can. Still, we must 
distinguish, as Mr. Gladstone used to say. For better or 


worse we have already got masters’ associations whose 
field of operations is not confined to this country. 
X % * * 

Large combinations seem to us to be inevitable if we are 
to have greater production and the efficiency which comes 
from standardization and the planning out of markets. 
A really important question, therefore, is whether inter- 
national industrial Trusts would be used for a new kind 
of Protection, and to the disadvantage of consumers 
through the maintenance of prices at an artificial level — 
with possibly a simultaneous deterioration in quality— 
or whether there is some alternative beneficial use of 
great combinations which, as we have said, are inevitable 
in themselves. Readers of the Spectator may remember 
an article which we published several months ago pointing 
out the curious and steady movement towards Free 
Trade in Germany. Our hope is that the proposed 
combinations may be linked with this movement, and 
Mr. W. T. Layton, who wrote in the Daily News of 
Wednesday, gives us reason to hope that this line of 
development is not only possible but probable. 

* * * * 

As Mr. Layton points out, Germany is now almost 
in the position in which Great Britain was in 1840; her 
population can no longer be maintained on a rising 
standard of living from her own agricultural resources, 
Her highly developed industries must find their markets 

In these cireumstanees Germany 
possible freedom of international 


in foreign countries. 
wants the greatest 
exchange. It might not be an exaggeration to say that 
her ideal is to reconstruct industrial Europe on the model 
of the United States—a vast area with its various units 
trading freely with another, presenting 
a tariff barrier to the rest of the world. 
not want that tariff barrier, but we recognize that to get 
something approximating to Free Trade throughout 
It would be a nucleus 
For the rest, 


though 
Personally we do 


one 


Kurope would be a great blessing. 

from which further freedom might radiate. 

the great combinations if they are to succeed would have, 

in our judgment, to learn another lesson from America. 

They would have to acknowledge that it is necessary to 

keep prices down in order to command large markets, 
* * * * 

The obduracy and folly of the miners’ leaders have 
brought about the result which every far-seeing person 
told them was bound to come. The dispute is indeed 
being “ settled,’? but in a manner that does not deserve 
the name of settlement. The drift of the men back to 
work is becoming a rush and one wonders whether any 
shreds of reputation and authority will be left to the 
Miners’ On Thursday, October 7th, the 
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Miners’ Delegate Conference decided by a huge majority 
to reject the Government’s offer of a National Arbitration 
Tribunal which would review district settlements. After 
that demented decision the Conference decided by another 
huge majority to recommend the withdrawal of the safety 
men from the pits. It was also decided to try to bring 
about an embargo on the importation of foreign coal, 
to ask the Miners’ Federation to order a cessation of 
* outcropping, * to arrange for a levy in support of the 
miners, and to send speakers to all the ** black ” areas 
* * * * 

Mr. Herbert Smith, the President of the Conference, 
did his best to check the flowing tide of folly, but he 
ignominiously failed. On Friday, October 8th, the Dele- 
gate Conference met again and expelled from the Con- 
ference Mr. George Spencer, M.P., and two other 
Nottinghamshire delegates, who had arranged for work 
to be resumed at certain collieries. The general return to 
work in Nottinghamshire shows that in that district 
at all events there is a large majority which is grateful 
to Mr. Spencer. We admire the and loyalty 
with which Mr. Frank Hodges, Secretary of the Miners’ 
International Federation, hastened to the vindication 
of Mr. Spencer. 

‘The one man, said Mr. Hodges in a speech last Saturday, 
‘who in recent Parliamentary debates has made the most practical 
and constructive speeches on behalf of the miners is Mr. George 
Spencer. Strange irony! He is the first M.P. to be suspended 
from the miners’ conference. These decisions arrived at behind 
closed doors are so reminiscent of Moscow as to outrage British 
ideas of common decency. ‘These are the very people who daily 
plead for justice and fair play from the employers. All this 
wreckage of miners’ homes end hopes is due to a subtle combination 
of minority propaganda linked, by coincidence, with incompetent 
leadership. The miners to save themselves must counter-attack. 
The situation is so tragic that every experienced locel leader end 
every hitherto non-vocal miner must assert himself quickly. The 
district leaders have now to consider not district versus national 
agreements, but district versus unauthorized pit settlement?. They 
know now, as well as 1, that incompetence has dished them of 


national agreement.” 
* * x * 


courage 


Meanwhile, the safety-men themselves decided to take 
no notice of the Delegate Conference. 
Mr. Cook was evidently awed by this fact, as, speaking 
last Saturday in Nottinghamshire, he advised the men 
to think they sanctioned the flooding of the 
pits. Last Saturday it was possible to say that so far 
was concerned the coal dispute was 
ended, for the Miners’ Council there formally decided 
not to continue the struggle. On Tuesday there was a 
very signilicant breakaway from the unyielding policy 
of the Federation in the Lancashire and North Wales 
areas where hitherto only a small proportion of the men 
had returned to work. Yorkshire will no doubt follow. 
On Wednesday the total number of miners at work was 
nearly a quarter of a million, 

* * * * 

The annual Conference of the National 
Conservative and Unionist Associations opened at Sear- 
borough on Thursday, October 7th. It was evident 
at once that the delegates were intent upon trade union 
reform and Mr. Baldwin's speech was awaited with 
intense interest, not to say with anxiety. It was not 
till nearly the end of the speech that the Prime Minister 
came to this important subject. He then said: 


* We are fully alive to the importance of the question. As soon 
as we have completed our examination of the subject, we shall 
prepare a Bill and proceed with it in Parliament. When we are 
in &@ position to present that Bill we shell rely with confidence on 
you for the loyel support which you have so freely given us in the 
past.” 


decision of the 


before 


as Leicestershire 


Union of 


of Mr. Baldwin's speech was a review of events 
no new 


The rest 
since the Conference last year and contained 
facts or announcements. 
* * * * 
We have written in a leading article about trade union 
add something here about a certain 


reform, but may 


difficulty which seems to weigh very lightly upon some 
people. A familiar demand is that there should be a 
secret ballot among the men before a strike can be legally 
declared. In theory the demand is excellent, for we all 
know that the wishes of the men are never adequately 
ascertained by trade union executives and in other 
cases are ignored. Sir Leslie Scott, however, in a speech 
which was not listened to with the attention it deserved, 
pointed out that there were reasons for doubting the 
possibility and the wisdom of introducing such a lay. 
Who was to frame the question on which the ballot 
took place—the trade union cxecutive, the employers, 
or the Government ? Who was to conduct the ballot? 
If it was to be on the lines of a Parliamentary election, 
what was to be the register, and who was to pay the 
bill ? In Sir Leslie Scott’s belie f the majority of employers 
thought that a compulsory ballot would defeat its own 
ends. There are many other difficulties which we might 
examine, but we only want to emphasize the need for 
great circumspection. If a blunder were committed the 
principal sufferer would be the Unionist Party, 
* * * * 

The Labour Party Conference began at Margate on 
Monday. The relations between Labour and Communism 
were the principal topic of the first day and the Com- 
munists were routed with more than the usual severity, 
Although the refusal to allow Communism to be afliliated 
was strongly upheld, several Communists were present, 
trade union delegates, and they made the 
most of their opportunities. Mr. Pollitt, for 
who was upset by the moderation of the Presidential 
address delivered by Mr. Robert Williams, demanded 
that in view of “the insulting attack ” made 
Chair on the miners the standing orders should be sus- 
pended to enable the Conference 


as ordinary 
mstance, 


from the 
to discuss the mining 
crisis at once. This proposal was, of course, rejected, but 
the Communists took advantage of every possible opening 
and several times there was a deafening uproar. 


* * * * 
Nevertheless, the feelings of the delegates were evi- 
dently with Mr. Robert Williams, who in courageous 


words, which could not have come from him two or three 
years ago, said plainly that he * could not foresee Social- 
ism coming from the increasing misery of the 
* Tn a resoureeful, 


Hlasses, 


resilient community like our own,” he 


added, “ we cannot subvert or overthrow, we must super- 
sede Capitalism. The Labour Party looks with confidence 
to the General Election.” That is a most welcome 


declaration in favour of Parliamentary methods by one 
who was formerly a member of the Council of Action. 
* * * * 

On Tuesday the Conference decided 
nationalization of the mines at the head of the 
programme. But the had also to consider 
whether the miners were in the meantime to be helped, 
and, if so, how. Mr. J. H. Thomas, in spite of an attempt 
to shout him down, gave as good as he got, and with great 
power showed the futility of the demand for an embargo 
on foreign coal and for a levy on the trade unions in aid 
of the miners. Ifow could his own friends, the railway 
men, submit to alevy ? Some 15,000 of them were out of 
work. They had been thrown out of work by the General 
Strike, and 200,000 of them were working only three days 
Sacrifices ! 
make? Mr. Ben 


to place the 
election 


Conference 


How many more sacrifices were the 
Tillett told 


a week. 


railwaymen_ to much 


the same story on behalf of the dockers and transport 
workers. The Transport Workers’ Union had spent 
£1,000,000 on the coal dispute, and now had 80.000 


men unemployed. As for the dockers, 60 per cceut. 


them were out of work, 
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On Wednesday the new Labour scheme for agriculture 
was laid before the Conference. It provides, of course, 
for nationalization and bureaucratic control. Compensa- 
tion at a low rate would be paid to landowners. The 
scheme is like Mr. Lloyd George’s, though it goes further. 
Labour hope that this programme will attract to Socialism 
the coy and inscrutable rural voter. 

* * * % 

The resignation of General von Seecht, the Commander- 
in-Chief of the German Reichswehr, is a_ satisfactory 
solution of an which, differently managed, 
might have been not only humiliating to the German 


incident 


Government, but injurious to the relations of Germany 
with other countries. General von Seecht very unwisely 
allowed a son of the ex-Crown Prince William to serve in 
a well-known regiment at the recent manocuvres. It 
was a very unwise permission because it was an obvious 
encouragement to the monarchists in Germany, and such 
a thing should not without the full 
knowledge and sanction of the Republican Government. 
It appears, that Herr Gessler, the Minister 
of Defence, had been kept in ignorance of the Prince’s 
When him of what had 
happened he questioned General Seecht, who 
had reluctantly to admit that the rumours were true. 
General von Seecht evidently expected Herr Gessler to 
protect him, but Herr Gessler refused to accept any 
responsibility, and the Commander-in-Chief thereupon 


have been done 


however, 


presence. rumours reached 


von 


tendered his resignation. 

* * * + 

At this point President von Hindenburg came into 

the dispute. He had, of course, a grateful appreciation 
of all that General von Seecht had done for the Reichs- 
wehr, and as a fellow-soldier he was naturally unwilling 
to part with such a valuable coadjutor. After reflection, 
however, he did the right thing. 
oath to the Constitution, he felt that he could not possibly 
back General von Seecht, as that would involve not 
merely the resignation of Herr Gessler, but the wrecking 
of the Government. Nobody knows what might have 
happened if the Government had collapsed. All hopes 
for the triumph of the Locarno spirit might have gone 
with it. General von Seecht has been succeeded by 
General Heye as Commander-in-Chief. 

* ** * * 


Remembering _ his 


The Hong Kong correspondent of the Times reported 
in Tuesday’s paper that the Canton Government had 
appointed Yang Sen to the command of one of its armies. 
This was surprising news, so far as anything in China 
ean be surprising, because Yang Sen is, or was, one of 
the generals of Wu-Pei-fu. It is said that a Cantonese 
political oflicer will go to General Yang Sen’s head- 
quarters in order to educate the troops politically. This 
Government, 


is the practice of the Cantonese 
importance to having an army with 
impeccable Red principles. The Cantonese boycott of 


Hong Kong has been removed, but the 2! per cent. surtax 


usual 


who attach great 


which has been imposed has so far been collected only 


irom Chinese importers. 
Kk * x * 
Very reasonable letters have appeared in the Times 
irom Sir George Sutton, Messrs. W. H. Smith and others 


about the postage of British periodicals in the Empire. 
At present the weight of a parcel of printed matter 
sent overseas from Great Britain is limited to 5 Ib. 
For inland postage the weight of a similar pareel may 
be as ch as 11 Ib. Moreover, many of the inland 
ervices of the Dominions and Colonjes already carry 
pareels of the same maximum weight as are carried 
Within Great Britain. It seems quite illogical, therefore, 
that the Sib. limit should be maintained for the sea 


passage. Obviously there is much waste of time in 
packing as well as much waste of paper and string in 
making up small parcels instead of large ones. The 
Post Office itself could presumably deal more easily 
with printed matter in bulk. We are continually told 
that Canada is becoming Americanized by the influx 
of American periodicals. A plain way to increase the 
circulation of British ideas in the Dominions, and parti- 
cularly in Canada, is to remove clumsy and obsolete 
postal that the subject will 
be attended to in the Imperial Conference. 
* * * * 

We greatly regret to record the death of Dr. E. A. 
Abbott at the age of eighty-seven. He was a_ very 
Head-Master of the City of School. 
Under him the school became greatly respected at the 


regulations. We hope 


famous London 
Universities for its scholarship. Dr. Abbott was pressed 
to take the Head-Mastership of several other Public 
Schools, but he had other work to do when he retired 
invaluable work of critical scholarship in theology and 
the classics, studies of Bacon and treatises on the correct 
writing of English. 
x # *: * 
Those who take the theatre seriously owe an immense 


debt to Mr. A. B. Walkley, 


He helped gradually to 


whose death we also regret 
popularize what 


William 


to record. 
were once the unpopular plays of ideas. Mr. 
Archer and Mr. Bernard Shaw fought the same fight 
stupidity. They all that the 
boring play was the one that desperately tried not to 
bore. In his latter days Mr. Walkley seemed to be a 
little disillusioned 
to be no cause for disillusionment, because he had won. 


against showed really 


oddly enough just when there seemed 


If he became a shade more cynical, and was inclined 
to laugh at anything so earnest as a “ movement,” he 
was nevertheless then, as always, capable of real feeling. 
He would sometimes drop wit, and certainly persiflage, 
and write with passion and eloquence. We can remember 
excellent examples of this; but we hope that many of 
our readers have read Mr. Walkley carefully enough 
to be able to remember them, too. 
* * a * 
The death of Mr. 


only surviving son, after a motor accident, has afflicted 


Ivo Grenfell, Lord Desborough’s 


with a strange pang of personal sorrow a great many 
persons who never knew him. back 
to those days in the War when Julian Grenfell, Ivo 
Grenfell’s eldest brother, died of wounds (in May, 1915) 
just after he had written that unforgettable poem with 
its haunting Chaucerian note, “ Into Battle”; to the 
days also when Julian Grenfell’s next brother, Gerald 
William friends as Billy 

was killed in action (July, 1915). The full stretch of 
the accomplishments of these gallant brothers was not 
taken 


lor memories flew 


known universally to his 


known to the nation until the main facts were 
from a wonderfully moving memoir which had been 
written privately by Lady Desborough and were made 
public. The misfortune which has pursued the Grenfell 
family is like that of the Greek tragedies in its intensity, 
and it is small consolation to reflect that these Grenfells 
cut off in their dazzling youth must have been greatly 
loved by the gods. The sympathy felt for Lord and 
Lady Desborough has been extraordinarily widespread, 
* * * * 

Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. on 
December 8rd, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 1014}; on Wednesday week 101 j; ; a year ago 
102 %. Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 84} ; 
on Wednesday week 84)xd.; a year ago 874. Conversion 
Loan (34 per cent.) was on Wednesday 744; on Wednesday 
week 74:5; a year ago 763. 
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DAY 


BRITANNIC 


TOPICS 
THE 


OF THE 


MOOT OF THE 
NATIONS 

[‘‘ Differences there must arise petty conflicts of interests and of 
right. If we approach them in a proper spirit of forbearance and 
kindness, I do not believe that any controversy will or can arise 
between any members of the English-speaking race that will not be 
capable of favourable and satisfactory adjustment.’—Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain at the Toronto Board of Trade, 1887.] 

NVEN the most sluggish imagination must be fired 
4 by the spectacle of the mecting of the Imperial 
Conference which opens next week. On Tuesday the 
representatives of eight nations scattered round the seven 
seas will begin discussions about the manifold problems 
affecting the British Commonwealth. Before our eyes 
is being enacted the most dazzling political experiment 
ever attempted by man—nothing less. There are two 
supreme achievements of the English-speaking race— the 
federation of the original, disunited thirteen colonies in 
North America a hundred and fifty years ago as the 
United States and the drawing up of a constitution which 
has withstood the test of one hundred and forty years ; 
and secondly, even more wonderful, the creation of a 
Commonwealth of free and independent nations, as far 
epart as the poles, including subjects of many races and 
every colour and creed. If there are anxious moments 
when the difficulties of reconciling two apparent opposites, 
local freedom and co-operation, seem wellnigh insur- 
mountable, need we wonder ?- When our ancestors ham- 
mered out the framework of the American Commonwealth 
there were years of anxious work when the great experi- 
ment seemed doomed to failure before final success was 
achieved. Let us then admit that the task before the 
Imperial Conference is one of supreme difficulty and 
that we are indeed playing for high stakes. But the 
attempt is worth every ounce of effort we can put into it. 

Since the War the British Empire has grown up. 
Our task is rendered doubly difficult because we are 
with nations varying degrees of 
freedom and varying outlooks. At one end we have 
Canada, with its developed sense of nationality, making 
treaties with foreign countries and sending its diplomatic 
representatives to foreign capitals, and at the other, 
India—a geographical term including many distinct 
peoples in numbers a fifth of the human race— just 
from entire European control. Although 
India is represented at the Conferenee, she is still in a 
state of tutelage and her representatives are not elected 
by her people; her problems are her own, and_ her 
frture must be considered on some other occasion. 
Canada and Australia, virile and self-confident nations, 
have each a bigger population and a territory many 
times larger than-those of the original United States 
of America. The British Commonwealth has outgrown 
Rave Imperialism—no longer is the problem before us 
that of securing the cohesion of peoples of British descent. 
For many years to come the British people will remain 
the most powerful racial element in our Commonwealth, 
but we have taken into full partnership French-Canadians, 
Dutch South Africans and Southern Irish, three 
races with as highly developed racial. characteristics 
as our own and differing from us as much as it is possible 
for white races to differ. 

The agenda before the Conference is a long one—as 
is natural when we consider the interests involved: 
Empire defence, Empire trade, emigration and oversea 
settlement, Empire marketing, Empire communications, 
Empire research, Empire development, Empire films, 


dealing possessing 


emerging 


——. 
— 


and, finally and most important of all, relations Within 
the Empire ‘and the Empire's foreign policy. How aye 
we to reeoncile the seeming irreconcilables of autonomy 
and: of ‘independent national status, to which Canada, 
South Africa and Ireland in particular attach so mueh 
importance, with unity of action in external affairs ? 
Attempts have been made to show that a declaration of 
war by Great Britain need not commit the Dominions te 
belligerency until each Dominion, through its Parliament, 
has declared a state of war. But such a position is not 
compatible with the continued existence of the British 
Commonwealth. “As a writer in the current issue of the 
Round Table rightly argues, * Inasmuch as it is obviously 
impossible for the Crown to be both at war and at peace 
or neutral at the same time, a declaration of neutrality 
would in fact be a declaration of secession. with all the 
consequences, constitutional and otherwise, that that 
would entail.” 

There is no ready-at-hand answer to our dilemma. 
Continuous consultation and personal contact are indis- 
pensable if we are to prevent a repetition of what hap- 
pened at Locarno when the British Foreign Ollice entered 
into obligations without the adherence of the Dominions, 
Above all, we in Great Britain must show by our acts 
that no responsible party in this country desires to infringe 
the status accorded to the self-governing nations in 
the British Empire at Versailles and subsequently. We 
have told the peoples of the Dominions that we regard 
them as partners and equals, and we must scrupulously 
abide by that declaration, whatever obligations it entails, 
We have entered into a solemn undertaking and we 
have given our bond; that is the basis of all else. 

The Imperial Conference of 1926 is of exceptional 
importance because three of the champions of the 
national status of the Dominions, Mr. Mackenzie King, 
General Hertzog and Mr. Cosgrave, will be present when 
it turns its attention to problems 
and the machinery of consultation within the Empire. 
The fundamental fact emerges that our Imperial machinery 
is out of date. Great Britain’s methods of communicating 
with the Governments of the Dominions are not as eflicient 
as those in use with foreign countries. A reform that 
appears to be overdue is the extension of the powers 


constitutional 


of the High Commissioners in London, who at present 
are largely concerned with commercial and social duties. 
In future the Dominion High 
be accredited to the British Foreign Office and should 
represent their countries in what are really diplomatic 
matters between equal nations just as much as the British 
Ambassador represents the British Government in a foreign 
capital. 
division of the duties of the Governor-General of a Do- 
minion. It has been suggested that the Goy ernor-General 
should still represent the Crown and act as the constitu- 
tional head of the State, but that the British Government 
should be represented in the Dominion capital by a High 
Commissioner who would fulfil other functions of an 
Ambassador. There are, of course, obvious objections 
to the proposal, but it is certainly worthy of careful 
consideration. 


Commissioners should 


Conversely, a strong case can be made for the 


Whatever the future has in store for us, frequent 
consultation between the nations of the Empire is 
essential. The Imperial Conference should meet yearly 
in the capitals of the Dominions. Only on one occasion 
(in Ottawa in 1894) was a Colonial Conference held out- 
side London. Obviously the Prime Minister of each 
Dominion could not be present at each annual conference, 
but every third year the attendance of all the Prime Minis- 
ters should be obligatory. When the Conference met in 
a Dominion, the Prime Minister of that Dominion would 
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be present. Nothing would do more to educate public 
opinion throughout the Empire in Imperial matters than 
the holding of Imperial Conferences in rotation at Ottawa, 
Canberra, Dublin, Delhi, Pretoria, Wellington and St. 
John’s. In consideration of London’s special position the 
Conference could be held here every third year. 

There will probably be plain speaking on the part 
of some of the Dominion delegates about the absence of 
the Dominions’ representatives at Lucarno—when Great 
Britain assumed a definite obligation to go to war in 
certain eventualities. Whatever happens, there must be 
no more treaties negotiated on the lines followed at 
Locarno. Jn no circumstances should the British Govern- 
ment assume an obligation to go to war without first obtaining 
the consent of its partner States. Again let us quote the 
Round Table: “Wf the unity of the Commonwealth 
js to survive it will only be because it is able to act 
together vital world which 
involve the risk of world war.” If we are to have yearly 
Imperial Conferences, and to ensure continuous con- 
sultation, the establishment of an Imperial secerctariat 
is essential—to be to the British Commonwealth what 
the League of Nations secretariat at Geneva is to the 


about those problems 


nations belonging to it. 
Other Imperial 
include the reduction of cable and wireless rates, quicker 


methods of ensuring co-operation 
transport and especially the development of the air 
routes of the Empire, cheaper postal rates for printed 
matter—a reform of primary importance —the encourage- 
ment of Empire travel and the exchange of scholarships 
and professorships. As Mr. Amery remarked at the 
Government’s luncheon to Sir Alan Cobham last week, 
there is no substitute for personal contact. If the British 
Empire is to endure we must devise methods by which 
our best minds can compare notes. A_ visit to the 
outer Empire should be part of the equipment of every 
well-educated man, of every journalist, of every member 
of Parliament. 

In adjusting the machinery of consultation within the 
Empire to changed conditions we need vision. There 
is no need to be disheartened because there are many 
difficulties ahead and divergent views to be reconciled. 
The Britannic nations are trying to effect collectively 
the most of nation-building ever 
attempted. So gigantic an effort must entail disap- 
gut if each nation will but keep its atten 
common- 


stupendous piece 
pointments. 
tion focussed on the ultimate goal of a 


wealth of free and nations, co-operating for 


the common good, the Conference will be successful, 


equal 


SCARBOROUGH AND MARGATE 
_ Mr. Baldwin spoke at the Unionist Party 


Searborough he was_ necessarily 
rather on the defensive. He had, in effect, to tell the 
hot-heads of his party that with the best intentions 
they were going too far and too fast in the matter of 
trade union reform, and that if they did not move more 


Conference at 


warily they might bring their party into danger. Very 
few leaders could have diverted enthusiasm—unwise 


enthusiasm, no doubt, but still enthusiasm—as Mr. 
Baldwin did and yet have retained at the end of it all 
the trust of the party. 

Mr. Baldwin is just as convinced as the most ferocious 
delegate at Scarborough of the need of trade union 
reform, but he sees—what many men, through want of 
his experience, are unable to see—how much harm might 
be done by precipitate and unconsidered action. A 
Cabinet Committee, presided over by Lord Cave, is 
apparently still inquiring into the whole question, and 


it would obviously be foolish to define the policy before 
the advice of that Committee is available. 

Our own feeling is that trade unionism ought to be 
regarded as a common possession and not to be treated 
as though it concerned only one party. There was not a 
speech at Scarborough, however, which did not acknow- 
ledge that a large part of trade unionism—its main idea, 
ought to be preserved and treated with great 
respect. Much rightly paid to the 
trade union speakers who demanded reform _pre- 
cisely because they wanted to save the apparatus of 
their livelihood from the present dangerous handling, 
All the speeches proved that there was not the remotest 
idea of “smashing” trade unionism, but that, on the 
contrary, the one purpose was to exalt the proper functions 
In these circum- 


in fact 
attention was 


of trade unions in the interests of all. 
stances surely the Government would be wise to invite 
the co-operation of trade unionists themselves in a 
non-party conference. 

All sober-minded Labour leaders are aware of many 
defects in trade union methods. Even if they do not 
admit the truth publicly they are still conscious of it. 
They know how the bulk of opinion is ignored by the 
misleading system of card voting; they know what 
vast numbers of trade unionists resent the political 
levy; they are ashamed in private of the cruelty of 
intimidation, particularly as it is exercised against a 
man’s family ; and they recognize that output in many 
trades is hindered at every turn by pedantie and obsolete 
distinctions between the different kinds of craftsmanship. 
Of course, a non-party conference might fail, but in 
that case the position of the Government, if they proceeded 
to some kind of trade union reform, would be enormously 
strengthened. They would be able to say that they 
had sincerely tried to treat the matter in a non-party 
way. 

It is a puzzle to us that anyone should want to 
imitate the action of President Wilson, who brought 
disaster on himself by turning what was really a non- 
When America 


were 


party question into a strictly party one. 
declared war against Germany all party 
dropped, and Mr. Wilson led the nation with the nation’s 
But as soon as the War was ended he did not 
“The War was a national 
concern, and so is the Peace.” Instead of that he came 
to Europe as a Democrat, with helpers of the Democratic 
Party, and when he returned home to ask for a verdict 
upon his work he discovered that the growing resentment 
in America had made his position impossible. So in 
this case we say, “ Let us bring in helpers from the 
It may not be practicable, 


cries 


consent. 
say, as he might have done : 


other side if we possibly can. 
but at all events let us try.” 

Mr. Baldwin said a very true word at Scarborough 
when he remarked that the most important question 
was whether the nation, as a result of our terrible and 
humiliating industrial catastrophes, would at last have 
“the wisdom to learn.” In comparison with this issue 
nothing clse matters very much. We would go so far 
as to say that if the follies and losses of the past few 
months end in a new temper and new methods the 
lesson will have been worth it, even at the tremendous 
price which has been paid. And we are bound to say 
that there are some encouraging signs. The preposterous 
resolution of the Miners’ Delegate Conference to call 
out the safety-men earned little but ridicule, and was 
promptly turned down by the safety-men themselves. 
Again, at the Labour Party Conference at Margate, 
all the voting was sober, and the best speeches were in 
support of reason and conciliation. 


The President, Mr. Robert Williams, for example, 
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appeared in the garb of a penitent. We call to mind 
the time when he urged Socialists to show a little more 
courage by imitating Bolshevists. Now, in 1926, his 
story is all of the disillusionment which comes from 
thinking that “‘ things must become much worse before 
they can be better.” Some people, as he pointed out, 
were eternally advocating class-warfare, strikes and 
various forms of violence. But what came of it all? 
It was extremely easy to call men away from their 
work, but it was extremely difficult to get them back 
to work—particularly when in the interval the oppor- 
tunity of work had disappeared. “ Let us,” he exclaimed, 
in summing up his argument, “ seek industrial peace 
through methods of conciliation.” This advice no 
doubt sounded strange to an audience accustomed to 
hear pacifism pressed only in connexion with foreign 
affairs. The speech of Mr. J. H. Thomas must have 
disillusioned many believers in strikes who were not 
already disillusioned. His point was that to demand 
a levy from railwaymen to help the miners was a kind 
of insult. What had been the effect of the general 
strike, called to help the miners, and the coal dispute 
so obstinately prolonged by the miners? Sinee May Ist 
45,000 railwaymen had been regularly out of work, 
and 200,000 had been working only three days a week. 
And that was only one example. Other large unions 
were even in a worse case. 

It ought to be unnecessary, yet it may be useful—on 
the principle that platitudes are despised truths—to 
ask whether it is or is not the object of trade unionism 
to improve industrial conditions. We have always 
been told that this was the object. But look at the 
results of trade unionism as recently conducted—unem- 
ployment, misery, lost opportunities, dwindling trade, 
staring us everywhere in the face. Even now it is not 
too late if happily there is, as Mr. Baldwin said, “ the 
wisdom to learn.” Labour should remember that 
conciliation will not prejudice Socialism. If a few years 
hence Socialism is still desired it wilt come more easily 
in a stable community, which has the habit of evolving 
new methods in an orderly and peaceful way, than it 
could ever come through chaos. The supporters of the 
Government, for their part, must remember that it is 
not enough to be the friends of trade unionism; they 
must also seem to be its friends. They must act in 
such a way that it will be impossible for them to be 
called anything else. 


WELFARE WORK IN FASCIST ITALY 


N Italian cook I know expresses views on Political 
Economy which would be a credit to many of 
our politicians. Phrases such as “ Production is the 
fountain-head of prosperity ” ripple easily off her lips. 
She can confute a Communist as neatly as she dishes 
risotto. Nor is she an exceptional person. All classes 
of Italians are politically and geographically educated 
to a standard that would make our Labour leaders 
blush. 

One need only study the Corriere della Sera (which, 
by the way, is one of the best papers in Europe) to 
appreciate the mental range possessed by even im- 
perfectly-educated Italians. Out of its six pages, two 


are devoted to foreign news from every part of the 
world. Only three columns on one page deal with local 
affairs: Italians, in short, are far more cosmopolitanly-. 
minded than we are. 

It is on an intelligent, wide-awake people, therefore, 
that the new industrial policy of Fascismo is being 
tried. Can a government directly and constantly inter- 


a 


fere in the complicated adjustments of industry ? Can 
it help the workers of a country to improve their con. 
ditions by arbitration and control their affairs through 
a system of guilds? Socialism offered to do so, but 
failed; now Fascism has produced another method 
and mentality at once more idealistic, and more practical, 
for it works, whatever its theoretical faults. 

The Government of Signor Mussolini has brought 
men and masters together, determining the juridica] 
status of the several Associations of Italian labour 
and Italian employers: it has embarked on a war against 
class war, replacing it by a “ war” (since life, says 
Mussolini, is struggle) for increased production and 
prosperity all round. None must be for party under 
Fascism, and all be for the State: the great man must 
help the poor and the poor man love the great. The 
new Syndical Law and the institution of Government 
welfare centres throughout the sixty-nine provinces of Italy 
are designed to give vigorous, perhaps ruthless, effect 
to this policy. The Romans must be like brothers, and 
Horatius has his heel on foreign Astur’s throat. 

The time is ripe for such an experiment. Signor 
Mussolini calculates that in the last five years in Europe 
200,000,000 days of work have been lost owing to 
industrial disputes : to estimate this loss at £400,000,000 
would be optimistic. The salvaging of such woeful 
waste, according to the Fascist theory and _practiee, 
must be achieved by the entry of the masses of the 
people, in collaboration with capitalists, into the frame. 
work of the State. 

Democracy is dead (I write of Italy, of course) because 
it does not give the worker any privilege except the vote, 
The worker does not need a vote half so much as heneeds 
better pay and housing. Fascism in its new syndical 
phase brings before the werking classes an entirely new 
conception of their rights, powers, and_ possibilities, 
These rights and powers are based upon and derive their 
sanction from a strong and contented State, without 
which there can be neither freedom nor happiness for 
the workers. The trades unions which were but yesterday 
an instrument of class-war and defenders of immediate 
private interests are to become something higher and 
nobler. Their task and functions will include education, 
insurance, technical instruction and (through the allied 
welfare centres of *‘ Dopolavoro’’) recreation in every 
sense of the word. These new federations of labour 
and capital will become a political power in Italy and 
give the workmen a more direct and powerful intluence 
on government than was ever before possible. 

Up to date Mussolini has been Horatius—“ still his 
name sounds stirring’’; every village has ‘Il Duce 
Salvo” chalked somewhere on its walls in thankfulness 
for his recent escape, and even in Rome I noticed crowds 
gathered at shop windows displaying the latest photo- 
graph of Horatius in his harness. But Fascismo has now 
entered on a new and decisive phase in its history: 
with half a million Italians financially interested in its 
continuance, with trade improving, the lira increasing 
in value and the personal popularity of Il Duce what it is, 
Fascismo has little to fear in the immediate future. It 
has now to justify its faith by constructive schemes of 
social reform. My purpose, however, is not to discuss 
the Syndical Law. That has already been done. My 
concern is rather with the correlated activities of the 
** Dopolavoro ” centres, welfare work which I believe is 
destined to give the world a juster view of Fascismo as 
a concept of fraternity rather than a successful revolution 
with mere material ends in view. 

A thousand “ Dopolavoro ” centres have already been 
started throughout Italy, In Genoa, for instance, there 
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are 8,800 railwaymen inscribed, 4,400 dock labourers 
and 52,000 other workmen, The membership card costs 
five lire annually (say 6d.) carrying with it the following 
privileges amongst others : 50 per cent. reduction on 
railway fares, 50 per cent. reduction on tickets for theatres, 
cinematographs, free entrance to museums and_ art 
galleries. Eighty thousand square metres of farm lands 
have been taken over at Arquata and sown with grain, 
forming the nucleus of a flourishing farm colony. Of 
three amateur bands, one (the railwaymen’s) has already 
achieved such a reputation that it has been engaged to 
play at Monte Carlo. There are three working men’s 
dramatic socicties in Genoa. Regular excursions are 
made into the mountains every week. At the end of 
October, 3,000 steel workers from Milan are to be wel- 
comed in Genoa. Later, a return visit will be paid by 
the Genoese to the industrial centres of the North. 
Such activities may seem nothing new to English readers, 
but given the mentality of the Italian, they are destined 
to have great results. 

No better worker exists in the world than the Italian : 
[ have this on the authority (if authority is needed, 
after what Napoleon said) of Dr. Luft, the German- 
American general manager of the great artificial silk firm, 
“Snia Visecsa at Turin. I went all over this estab- 
lishment and was particularly interested in the dormi- 
tories for one thousand working girls. Astonishing to 
me were the notices posted in every room against smoking : 
apparently the girls even like to smoke in bed, when a 
fine of ten lire is inilicted on offenders caught in the 
act. The midday meal of the employees at the Snia 
Viscosa works would astonish our Manchester operatives : 
soup, veal with two delicious vegetables, a salad, a 
brown bread roll and a pint of wine— red or white- 
all for sixpence. Black coffee and grapes cost another 
twopence. What a life, even if one does work cight 
hours a day for half a crown! 


A man’s wages, in Turin, are approximately 7s. a 


day. His food costs 1s. and accommodation, if a married 
man, perhaps 6d. Allowing for his family he can put 
by 15s. a week in the “ Dopolavoro ~ thrift society and 


stil have enough for reasonable recreation. At the 
Fiat works, where I had the privilege of spending a 
most interesting day, the workmen have the following 
facilities prov ided for them without cest : (@) gymnasium, 
(4) a boating club of thirty boats and ten skiffs, (ce) a 
hieveling club, (d) a football club, (e) an Alpine club, 
(f) a bowling club; also a library of fifteen thousand 
volumes, reading rooms, vest centres, a dramatic society, 
a musical society, a thrift and insurance association, 
and a free cinema. 

It was interesting to hear that the Italian farmer 
makes an excellent industrialist. Mr. Ford probably 
knows this already, but it was news to me. The Fiat 
works are supposed to contain a certain number of 
Communists: what the proportion is amongst the 
eighteen thousand workmen employed at Turin I do not 
know, but [am inclined to think that the relation between 
production and prosperity has been well understood 
by all classes in Italy. The Fiat workers are not Fascists 
as a whole, and their own welfare organizations are 
such that they need no help from the Government. Yet 
hundreds are being inscribed in ‘“ Dopolavoro.” Still 
novel and untried, this large-scale, svstematized scheme 
of governmental “ uplift * has caught the imagination 
of the public. 

All the heads of * Dopolavoro,” from Commendatore 
Giani (who used to manufacture the Westinghouse brake 
in Italy, and has now given his life to social reform), 
to his provincial assistants, give their services gratuitously. 


on ; , ; 
Phe works of Robert Owen are being attentively studied. 
Everywhere there is a sacred enthusiasm for service. 
Will the Fascist Government be able to harness these 
energies it has released ? 

As answer, I cannot do better than to quote the chief 
inspirer of the reforms. Says Signor Mussolini :—- 

‘I have had a vast experience in these matters, an experience 
which hes been valuable in enabling me to learn the psychology 
of crowds and obtain a visual and tactile sensibility, so to speak, 
of their needs end aspiretions. One of the most grotesque things 
in Socialist literature is the idea that the happiness of mankind 
depends exclusively on the satisfaction of its material needs. . 
Collaboration of classes is the pivotal! point of Fescist trade unionism. 
Givers of labour have a direct and objective interest in maintaining 
a high standard of life. We are going to orgenize the forces of 
industry and agriculture, of finance and main-d’oeuvre. It will 
be a hard tesk, but we have the necessary experience and strength 
to doit. It will sueceed, because the workers are educating them- 
selves and we shall educate them further. It will not be done 
in a day, but this is a beginning.” 

It is a great beginning if I read the present temper 
of Italy aright, the glimmer of new horizons of service 
to man and a happier social life, whieh, given an educated 
people and adapted to other conditions and climates, 
may permeate the world, Fascism seems to me, indeed, 
a new kind of Socialism, without the twaddle. 


F. Yreats-Brown, 


THE DURHAM MINERS’ STAND 
M* overwhelming impression in both Northumberland 

and Durham is that the miners in these regions 
are stronger for the continuance of the strike than are 
their leaders. And the miners’ wives, who suffer most of 
all, are even more determined than their husbands. The 
politicians who try to deal with them as a beaten side— 
as, according to all our arguments, they are—will simply 
reap disappointment. Beaten, they seem not to know it, 
and refuse to recognize it. 

After visiting the prosperous coal-fields of Northumber- 
land, with new pits, rich seams, fine houses, abundant 
welfare work, beautiful surroundings, and even in one 
district the greatest boon of all, pit-head baths, I found 
the older district in County Durham where I am a 
somewhat painful contrast. Here are old pits, some 
worked out and already derelict, old houses, and grimy 
surroundings. In Northumberland I was struck by the 
friendly private—even if very stormy public-—relations 
existing between owners, managers and men. Here I 
detected a very different spirit. In Northumberland I 
found, as I have previously reported, much deprivation 
but no destitution. Here I found real poverty, stark and 
grim, 

I was speaking one evening last week in a County 
Durham town, and at cight next morning, finding my 
host— an elementary schoolmaster—setting out to super- 
vise the public feeding of children, I asked to be allowed 
to accompany him. (IL mention this detail to allay the 
suspicion that some folk might have staged a special 
show of stricken children for my benefit.) The sight in 
the public hall surprised me. I could have thought 
myself in Poplar or Canning Town in the old days of 
dock strikes. The same thin, under-fed faces grected 
me—big-eved, white-faced, narrow-checked. Many of 
the little girls seemed worst of all. 

My host and guide was surprised at my surprise. 
“ These children are, many of them, better off to-day than 
before the strike. They are better fed, and are showing 
marked improvement. Our Medical Officer of Health 
can prove from statistics that the health of this borough 
is better to-day than a year ago.” 

He explained further, and his explanation helped to 
show the real curse that strikes are. After the last strike, 
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in 1921, was settled, several of the mines in this area were 
not reopened. So far as can be seen, they never will be 
reopened. The men formerly employed at them have 
been out of a job ever since. Many are in a very bad 
state. Now that the strike has brought public feeding 
of children. even the simple and severe dietary of the 
authorities has improved the lot of the families. 


power to make a local settlement on lines nationally 
agreed. But if such proposed settlement means the 
loss of the seven-hour day, Durham will only agree when 
driven to the last ditch. 

The seven-hour day is to the Durham and Northumber. 
land miner what the Constitution is to an American 
citizen. He won it for himself, in the old days. He 
No one here attempts to deny that, on whatever terms does not mean to lose it. 
the strike is settled, many more pits will be permanently 
closed. During nearly six months of idleness the pits 
have suffered, some of them very heavily. Some under- 
ground workings have collapsed, and all sorts of trouble 
has come. There are a fair number of pits that just kept 
alive with the subsidy. Now, even with an cight-hour 
day and twenty per cent. reduction in wages, which one 
of them offered, they will not be worth reopening. Who- 
ever in the end wins the strike, both owners and men 


The Durham men may, of course, be forced to yield 
on this point, but not before some weeks more fighting, 
“It would put us back fifty years,” they declare. Here 
I am not arguing whether this feeling is right or wrong: 
I am telling what this feeling is. 

That the strike is helping to spread Communism 
among the younger miners here can scarcely be denied, 
It was not far from here that, during the General Strike, 
Councils of Action sprang into being. A time like the 








have already lost. 

Rates are a great problem here, and will be a still 
greater problem to-morrow. The strike could not last 
a fortnight more if relief of the women and children from 
the public rates stopped. Under this relief the miners’ 
families receive just enough to live—and no more. The 
publicists who give us delightful pictures of how the 
strikers family wallows in luxury, with one wild orgy 
of charabane “ rides,” cinema performances and dog-lights, 
on eighteen shillings a week— which is about the average 
relief that a family of six receives here—had_ better 
tell us how it is done. Ido not know, and have not been 
able to discover it. 

No! There is just money enough for food, with 
* a picture show for the kiddies.” There is nothing for 
clothes or boots, and boots will soon be a very serious 
problem. Coal, even coal from the heaps, is very scaree 
here, despite the fact that we are surrounded by pits. 

But rates have to be raised somehow, even in those 
districts that allow only the most strictly limited relief. 


Even the most sympathetic Guardians—and most of 


the boards, dominated by the working-class vote, are 
very sympathetic—cannot pluck money from the air. 
The relief is often given, not in actual money, but in 
orders on local tradesmen. Extended relief means high 
rates, particularly high poor-rates. The rates, already 
high because of what I may call the permanent 
unemployed, are now going up by leaps and bounds. 
In some districts the poor rate is 18s. 6d. in the £, and 
the total rate not far short of 30s. in the £. Before long 
it may be 40s. 

High rates do not affect most workmen directly. 
Indirectly and ultimately they have, of course, to pay in 
full. Three classes are mainly and immediately hit. 
First come the mines. 
prevent reopening. Next come the tradesmen, whose 


High rates here will in some cases 
complaints to me were bitter and loud. They are able, 
in time, to pass on most of the extra charges to their 
customers. 
particularly those county families that are still left. 
One great house just here closed a little time ago. A 


> 


Last come the owners of better-class houses, 


friend commiserated with the noble owner on having to 


leave her ancestral home. “ Don't pity me,” she 


replied. “* Congratulate me. A great burden has rolled 
off my shoulders.” High rates and high assessments 


spell the end of the big country house. This driving 
out of old county families by sheer economic pressure is 
bad in the end for all. 

The Durham miner is not going to leave his fellows in 
the lurch. Loyalty here, as in Northumberland, is a 
marked characteristic of the rank and file. But, apart 
from loyalty comes the eight-hour day. Many of the 


northern leaders want their Federation to give them 


present is the breeding season of Communism. 

* The last few weeks will be the worst.” That was the 
forecast in Northumberland. That is the forecast here. 
So far as this part of the world is concerned, the strike 
is not yet over. The end is not yet in sight. The poliey 
of leaving the strike to settle itself, looked at from this 
Durham town, seems neither good statesmanship nor 
good business. F. A. MACKENZIE, 
County Durham, October. 


LIBERAL JUDAISM AND THE 
MODERN STATE 
By Rapp Marreck 
—. relevant aspect of Liberal Judaism can be best 


introduced _ historically. Over a_ century a 
several of the European nations for the first time gave t 
Jew the status of a citizen. We call that our emancipation. 
Many Jews accepted the new position as the final stage in 


‘ 
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our chequered history, abandoning the hope for a retun 
to Palestine ; they felt no desire, nor need for it. Several 
Jewish congregations in Germany 
development of Reform or Liberal Judaism-— omitted 
from the liturgy all prayers for the return to Palestine; 
breaking in this, and other ways, the traditional associa- 
tion of that land with the hope and religion of the Jew. 
This development in Jewish thought was not a sudden 


with whom be van the 


conversion. The Jews had lived for many centuries in 
the lands which they now had a right to call their homes. 
They had looked upon them as homes long before they 


were allowed to call them so; just as Russian Jews I ha 
known who, though they left Russia because of the hard- 
ships inflicted upon them, yet always thought of t! 


country, and longed for it, as “ home.” 

Liberal Judaism in several aspects of its teachi 
well as by its beginnings, is directly related to the chang 
in Jewish life from the Ghetto to citizenship. Orthod 
Judaism, too, felt this change, but its teaching remained 
the same. It retains the old prayers for a return to 
Palestine, but the English Orthodox Jew and the English 
Liberal Jew are alike in deep affectionate attachment t 
England. How the Orthodox Jew reconciles his feelings 
but T recall what 


* Religion maintains 


0 


with his prayers, it is not for me to say 
one of my teachers said : 
prerogative of being inconsistent.” 

Liberal Judaism teaches that Judaism does not depend 


on Palestine. The Jew can be a Jew anywhere; fot 


Judaism is a universal religion, with a message and direc: 
tion for life in all lands. The countries which are now the 
homes of Jews are their homes permanently. Jews, 
therefore, share with Christians the rights and respon 
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sibilities that inhere in national loyalties; they are of 
the same nationality as their Christian neighbours. 

In view of such everyday facts as the Jews’ unstinted 
contribution to the life of the State and of such noteworthy 
facts as the large number of Jews who voluntarily joined 
the Army in the War, the second part of this statement 
should be unnecessary. But there are two factors which 
may make this attitude appear unexpected and surprising 
to those not familiar with modern Jewish thought. In 
the first place, the Bible certainly propounds an eternal 
association between the Jews and _ Palestine. Their 
dispersion, in the Biblical view, is an exile; it is only 
temporary ; they will one day be restored to their land. 
From this, as from some other teachings in the Bible, 
Liberal Judaism has departed ; interpreting the prophecies 
of the restoration of Israel in a spiritual sense: the time 
will come when Israel and all humanity will be redeemed 
from sin and all evil. 

That is why Liberal Judaism, in its estimate of Jewish 
life and interpretation of Jewish history, differs from 
Zionism. There are Liberal Jews who support the 
Zionist movement. Some do so out of philanthropic 
motives, to help the Jews who are denied citizenship in 
their present homes to a land where this privilege will be 
assured to them. Others think of it only as a means to 
establish a place of safety for persecuted and oppressed 
Jews. Still others desire a Jewish centre in Palestine 
because they believe that it would have a -beneficial 
spiritual influence on the Jews of alllands. For these Jews 
Zionism does not mean a national loyalty. They would, 
I think, be prepared to subscribe to much of what I shall 
say. Certain it is that Liberal Judaism, by its history 
and the character of its teaching, maintains the universal 
character of Judaism, which means that Judaism is not 
a national religion and that nationality is not the meaning 
of Judaism. 

The second obstacle to the appreciation of this view is 
the confusion of Jew with “alien.” That confusion 
arises from the presence in England and America of many 
Jews who are immigrants. It might be useful to point 
ut in passing that the migrations of the Jews have not 
been due to their choice. Oppression drove them from 
their homelands. But the “ alien” character of these 
Jews lies not in their being Jews, but in their having been 
Russians, Poles, or Rumanians, &c. In a national sense 
they are “ alien” also to many of their fellow-Jews. We 
feel the religious and historic forces which unite all Jews ; 
but there is no national bond between them. We sce 
great Jewish value in the recognition of the spiritual 
unity of Israel. That unity, however, has no national 
quality. It is like the ideal of the unity of the Church. 
Among us the feeling is actually more intense and deep 
because of the character and length of Israel’s history 
and because of the persecutions which Jews have had to 
suffer. It is natural that Jews in one land should feel a 
bond of sympathy with suffering Jews in other lands— 
not only the sympathy which all humane men must feel 
cl because these suffer- 
ings are for the sake of, and in the name of, the religion 
which all loyal Jews hold precious. 


in su 


1 eases, but something more 


The Jew is distinguished by his religion and his history ; 
the latter is, however, included in the former: so that it 
may truly be said that the Jew is different from his 
neighbour only in religion. A distinctive religion means 
not only a distinctive set of dogmas put into a creed ; 
it means differences in the conception of the universe, 
human life and human duty. Judaism, whether of one 
kind or another, is distinguished in this way from Christian- 
ity. The difference in religion also includes the differences 


between the history of the Church and the history of 
Israel. 

What bearing has this difference in religion on nation- 
ality? The idea of nationality is comparatively new; 
the present position of the Jew is equally new—his position 
as a citizen and neighbour with others. Whether this 
position is tenable depends largely on what the relation 
should be between the State and religion. If nationality 
or citizenship should mean also adherence to a particular 
religion, the Jews would be automatically excluded. 
If only those can be Englishmen who are Christians, the 
Jews cannot be Englishmen. Such a definition of 
nationality would, however, exclude many others besides 
After all, Christians would readily agree that there 
is less difference between them and Jews in religion than 
between them and agnostics. 


Jews. 


The modern State, though it may have a national 
religion, cannot make nationality depend on religion; 
it cannot, for example, re-establish religious tests for 
citizenship. For the sake of religion and for the sake of 
nationality the two have been separated ; and the reasons 
that caused their separation maintain it. Any religion is, 
in one sense, larger than the State; it has adherents in 
many nations. The State is also larger than any religion ; 
it includes among its citizens the adherents of several 
religions—and of none. 

And the Jew cannot be satisfied with a citizenship that 
does not hold full consideration for his religion. As a 
citizen he feels himself entitled to a recognition of his 
religion. I have in mind especially its recognition as a 
religious influence in the life of the nation. We feel that 
the best we can give to the nation is what our religion 
gives us: its moral, social and spiritual influence. As a 
Liberal Jew, I feel it is the duty of Jews to make a religious 
contribution to the life of the State, not only as individual 
citizens, but as a religious community. 

But are not the Jews a distinct race ; and does not their 
racialism make them a permanently out-of-place element 
among the nations? The racialism of the Jew, has, I 
think, been greatly exaggerated both by Jews and non- 
Jews. Biologists have been unable to find any universal 
conformity among Jews to a particular racial type. 
General observation, moreover, reveals two very impor- 
tant facts. In each country the Jews are distinguished 
from the Christians in that country. But the Jews of 
one country are distinguishable from the Jews of another 
country. The English Jew is different from the English 
Christian, and the French Jew is different from the French 
Christian ; but the English Jew is different from the 
French Jew, and that difference is in racial qualities 
greater than the first difference. Certainly those who 
know the English Jew will agree that he is not “ racially ” 
very different from his Christian neighbours, certainly 
not so different that they cannot easily and naturally 
be fellow-citizens. The great, the real difference, remains 
the difference in religion. 

This, then, is the Liberal Jewish view put briefly. Our 
religion is different from that of our neighbours ; but we 
believe it stands for values that are not antagonistic. More- 
over, we believe that the life of the State or nation is morally 
and spiritually enriched by a diversity in the religions 
Jews and 
Christians believe differently on important matters, they 
also believe alike on other important matters. Because 
of those differences as well as the agreements, the Jew 
can say to the Christian, “ I can and I want, as a Jew, to 
share with you in the duties and privileges of citizenship, 
believing that in my religion I have a contribution to make 
to the advancement of the religious life of the nation. 


of its citizens, if it is a friendly diversity. 
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In our common allegiance we have a bond of union and 
national fellowship.” 

The English Jew has two loyalties, as Dr. Claude 
G. Montefiore has said, England and Judaism. That 
these are not only compatible but harmonious and 
even complementary is partly shown by the place 
which the Bible, the book of the Jews, holds in’ the 
life of England. Liberal Judaism maintains the principle 
that Judaism can live in all lands; and it asks for Jews 
the opportunity, and of Jews the work, to contribute to 
the lives of many nations the spiritual and moral influences 
that our religion holds, 


A NEW MAP OF ENGLAND * 

GROUP, whom we may describe as architectural 

aesthetes, are setting forth on the great adventure 
of conserving England. A part of the plan is to produce 
a map which shall show what parts are threatened by 
industrial developments, as East Kent, what by jerry- 
builders, as the edges of all growing towns; where 
sanctuaries for birds, mammals, flowers, butterflies, 
trees or, it may be, fish are needed; where villages and 
old buildings need protection ; where—but the list may 
be lengthened inordinately and far beyond the present 
purpose, which is to emphasize the thoughtful originality 
of the new movement. It has grown out of the town and 
rural planning scheme first urged by Lord Milner in East 
Kent, continued by Lady Milner and carried out 
technically by Professor Abercrombie. 

A score of societies or trusts, already in b@ing, touch 
the subject at various points and have done good service. 
One of the oldest is the Commons and Footpaths Preser- 
vation Society, that sprang from an idea of Lord Eversley’s 
in 1864. We owe it and its founder a great debt. It is 
the spiritual father of the Kyrle Society, the Metropolitan 
Public Gardens Association, perhaps of the National 
Trust, 
Fields and indeed of Garden Cities, all owe more than 
perhaps they know to its inspiration. That purge of the 
horrors of public advertisement, the society known as 
Scapa, added new energy to the general movement. 
Many private people, notably Lord Grey and several 
Buxtons— those pillars of Norfolk and Essex—have 
added notably to our bird and indeed insect sanctuaries 


Creators and preservers of Commons, of Playing 


in recent years. The very length of the catalogue, if one 
had space to give it, would indicate that some central 
directing body for the preservation of rural England is 
needed. England is a little and most precious place, 
easily spoilt but as easily brought into a conservation 
plan, sketched by someone who knows the parts and 
considers the whole. 

Most of us scarcely realize how very rapid is the change 
in rural England since the War. Professor Abercrombie 
says in his latest pamphlet that 

The sudden outburst of the motor-bus has caused arevolution in 
locomotion quite as remarkable as and indefinitely more swift than 
the railways. ‘he immediate physical assault upon the landscape 


by motoring can indeed in no wise be compared with the sears 
inflicted by the railways, but the complete permeation of the country 


is more thorough. There is no longer any real remoteness except in 
a few wild patches where there are no roads. The motor is not 
daunted by hills as was the old horse vehicle.” 


Factories are being transferred from the hubs to the 
spokes, if not the circumference. Villages are being 
hideously extended in thin fringes on either side the 
roads. Carlyle’s “concrete mendacities,” that once 
only marked the urban areas, multiply even in the 


deep, deep country. A perky bungalow, an emaciated 





* The Preservation of Ruval England. By Patrick Abercrombie. 
(‘The University Press of Liverpool and Hodder and Stoughton, 
2921. Price Is.) 





chimney, a staring advertisement, a dump of refuse may 
utterly break the charm of a landscape; and give yo 
satisfaction to anyone. Indeed examples may be quoted 
where the prohibition of ugliness by smoke and dumping 
has resulted in the salving of valuable by-products 
previously used merely for destroying natural beauty, 
Right conservation—to use the word popularized by 
President Roosevelt—weds use to beauty. Mountain, 
Moor, Down, Fell, Fen, Forest, River, and Coast ask 
for a conservative plan. So do famous views. So dg 
scores of old villages. So do quict nooks, where stand 
“our favourite elms 
that screen the herdsman’s solitary hut."’ 

The first act, if only for the proper focussing of the 
issue, is the production of a preliminary survey on the 
model of East Kent. The material is all there for an 
expert hand to collate. The map and survey would 
indicate the threatened spots, whether fouled waters or 
spoiled fields or soiled villages. More positively they 
would indicate the ideal sites for open spaces, Parks or 
Its aim would he 

It is clear that 
town planning as an art is just coming into its own, 
The new facilities will be adopted by many urban and 
indeed rural districts all over Britain, but especially 
We welcome 


the prospect ; but even town-planning has its dangers ; 


Sanctuaries, or perhaps new forests. 
construction as well as preservation. 


near towns, within the next few years. 


and one is that the Act enables a footpath to be wiped 
off the map without the possibility of effective protest. 
Rural England as well as urban must loek to itself; 
and it is an earnest of a real advance in the direction of 
this conservation that an active scheme is afoot to form 
a Joint Committee, where the ideas of the many societies 
and associations may be pooled and brought to the 
notice beth of district councils and the public. We 
cannot build “ Jerusalem in England’s green and pleasant 
land”; first, till the public wants to build it; secondly, till 
Jerusalem is planned, is rurally planned. More than thi 
the protection of England’s country glories goes in step 
with the conservation of natural resources, and provides 
the setting for the necessary reconstruction of the rural 
industries and the social life of the folk who live in the 
villages and on the homesteads. 


DINNY AND DANNY 


INNY and Danny represent to me the spirit of the 
hotel system in South-Western Ireland and |] 
write of them in a grateful spirit. For without them 
and all their cousins hotel life would lack that kindly 
touch of humanity which it is their peculiar genius to 
impart. 

They are useful tutelary deities, benign beings to 
whom little offerings of silver and grateful words mean 
much, 

Dinny and Danny are hotel porters. They wear 
when they are not in their shirt sleeves 
peaked caps and smart coats. They meet the trains, 
and the weary traveller must fe@l his weariness refreshed 
when he sees Dinny’s bright blue eye upon him or hears 
Danny's soft Kerry speech. 

Dinny and Danny are types. I have changed their 
names slightly, but I am thinking of individuals down 
in the Kingdom of Kerry. to 
Dinny he commended us to his cousin Danny in the big 


hotel livery ; 


When we said goodbye 


railway hotel where Danny lived a much harassed life. 
Or if we were not going to Danny it was certain that Dinny 
knew the hotel porter where we were going and suggested 
that a mention of his name might be helpful. It seemed 
to me that there was a league of Dinnys and Dannys 
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all over Kerry, a sort of mild secret service ; for when 
we left Dinny and went to Danny we found that he knew 
all about us, our car, the cattle we had bought in Sneem 
and our past travels. 

The functions of Dinny and Danny are so varied 
that I never found out what they did not do. There 
were no signs that they ever slept, for I heard Danny 
beating the mats long after midnight and he confessed 
that owing to a dance at another hotel he had to be up 
all night. In all emergencies one went to them. Besides 
welcoming the coming and speeding the parting guests 
thev have to give every information about fishing, trains, 
posts, telegrams and local news. It was Dinny who 
caught the mail by the last hair, Dinny who took the 
salmon to the post, Dinny who brought the rods, who 
made up the fire in the cold, wet evenings of May ; Dinny 
who was full of country lore and gossip. And best of 
all it was Dinny who seemed always freshly interested 
in the day’s doings, and what a zest it gives to life when 
one can immediately tell the day’s doings to a friendly 
ear. Again it was Dinny who encouraged the novice 
in motoring by saying that hers was the very best exit 
from the garage he had yet seen. Who would not 
return to a hotel where such praise was lavished. 

I write of Dinny and Danny and all their clan because 
I feel that they represent the spirit of Irish hotel life 
and that tourists will find in them that personal touch 
which even the best hotels may lack. Hotel keeping 
is surely the gentlest of arts. It is the one in which Ireland 
has blundered and succeeded at once. She has been, 
in the past, grossly careless about the technical side of 
the art but successful in the spiritual graces of hospitality 
and gentleness. Now the railways have nearly perfected 
the technical part of the business by establishing a 
series of well-managed comfortable hotels in the loveliest 
places in Ireland. We have much to learn still from 
our foreign neighbours and we should listen reverently 
to our critics. 

A Dutch publisher and his wife, a distinguished 
dramatist, were discussing Irish hotels at breakfast one 
morning. 

“T tell our people,” said Mynheer, “of your lovely 
country. They would come... yes... but it is 
still too expensive. The railways should give facilities, 
cheaper tickets, inducements to foreigners to choose 
Ireland instead of Switzerland.” 

“And you do not give us fruit,’ said Mevreow with 
a sigh, “we like fruit at breakfast. We get no ripe 
fruit.” 

And I for my part missed the salad which in summer 
seems the most necessary thing in a meal. We might 
well learn from our foreign visitors the value of fruit 
and vegetables. 

Ireland is at present like the milkmaid of the nursery 
rhyme. She must reply: “ My face is my fortune,” 
to those who talk with her. The bounty of that fortune 
as one sees it in Kerry is amazing. But the loveliest 
face can be enhanced, and inconvenience is a thing that 
sometimes warps the sense of beauty. The view at a 
eross roads is certain to be of amazing beauty, but when 
there is no sign post and one must consult a map or 
look for a countryman to direct the way even the view 
loses something. Sign posts are so rare in southern 
Ireland that Saint Patrick might have banished them 
with the snakes. Where they exist they are usually 
unreadable with age and weather, or riddled by bullets 
or blown in wrong directions by Atlantic gales. Yet 
half the men in Kerry sigh for employment and spend 
weary days sitting on banks in the sun. Surely a 
descended Martian would marvel at a country so much 


in need of employment and also so greatly in need of 
road repair. He might wonder in his simple Martian 
fashion that the one need could not solve the other. 
But for us the problem remains insoluble. 

One day we drove by the Muckross road towards 
Kenmare, meaning to go by Windy Gap. After seven 
miles we were stopped by road menders and told we must 
turn back. The bridge was up for repair. 

“Why,” we asked indignantly, “ were there no 
warnings given on the road or at the hotels? ” 

** But indeed it was on the paper in January that the 
road would be repaired and the bridge up some day this 
summer,” protested the Kerry man. So without further 
comment we had to submit to fourteen miles out of our 
way before we reached the other road to Kenmare. 

Such things are remediable, so easily remediable if 
Ireland would believe it. 

The awakening of the hotels is a hopeful sign at present. 
The homely fishing hotel has long been an institution. 
It depends usually on the same people who come year 
by year, and only grudgingly share their secret. It excels 
in soda bread and home-made fare. It has a quality all 
its own and some Dinny or Danny is sure to inhabit it. 
If I spoke of Derrynane as such a place I should do so 
with bated breath lest too many should find out the road 
that turns towards the Atlantic at Caherdaniel and passes 
the old home of the “ Liberator.” Already the visitors’ 
book shows celebrated names. But the big railway 
hotels are developing their resources every season and 
other notable hotels can cater for visitors all through the 
winter. Eccles Hotel at Glengariff can boast of a Swedish 
masseuse and mud baths and sunlight treatments. Sciatica 
vields speedily to its care. Parknasilla has the diving 
board from whence G.B.S. made the first dive. It was 
erected for him and legend says that his dive was a perfect 
one. All these big hotels cater for the English, American 
and foreign visitors. They are trying to satisfy the more 
exacting of their guests. 

And here Dinny and Danny show their native genius, 
Dinny and Danny know their business. They have that 
discernment which makes them see what is needed before 
the want is felt. Dinny knows the sort of jokes that an 
American will expect of him. If he is required to be the 
stage Irishman he will supply the patter. But when he 
talks to his own countrymen he will be the grave, shrewd 
man that he was born to be. Dinny has had, he avers, no 
hand in “ the troubles.”” He deplores the burnt houses, 
the departure of the burnt-out country gentry. Probably 
when he stands at the hotel door ready to welcome the 
stranger he sees himself as the proprietor of a dream 
hotel. He sees the coming of the *“* Yanks,’ a season as 
blessed as the coming of the swallow. 

Danny, an older and graver man than Dinny, found 
consolation in the thought of his grocery business, kept 
in his absence by his wife. After the summer season, 
when the hotels are closed and the rains of autumn 
descend, Danny goes home and occupies himself gravely 
with the concerns of his shop. In the meantime he is the 
slave of every visitor. Whitsuntide left him weary and 
dispirited. 

* What class of people is in it at all?” he asked 
severely as the week-end visitors departed in their cars, 

‘** Where do they get the money ?” I asked. 

* They don’t get it and they haven't got it, an’ that’s 
the truth. Thim has neither money nor manners.” 

Danny is a Conservative, with the feudal heart of 
southern Ireland that recognizes but two classes—the 
landed gentry and their tenants and servants. 

Dinny looks on life more humorously. He supports a 
tradition, for his predecessor, known as “ Old Charlie” 
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to a generation, has left him his mantle. Old Charlie 
acted as waiter and he was noteworthy for his terse 
‘remarks, 

“Rice pudding or raspberry tart, Ma’an 

* Raspberry tart, please, Charlie.” 

“ Well, you can’t, ma’am, for there isn’t any.” 

Some visitor offended him to the heart’s core by an 
exclamation. ‘“ Really, Charlie, you’re invaluable.” 

Charlie went away sorrowfully. 

“Mrs. Mahony says I’m unvaluable,” he told a friend, 
“ and it’s quare for her an’ I doing my best for her all the 
time she’s been here.” 

More sophisticated is Dinny, a product of the schools, 
a reader of newspapers. Less light-hearted is Danny, 
who belongs to the grave generation which, said a wise 
man, succeeded the Land Act and its responsibilities. 
Good luck to them and all their kin. May they make 
Ireland the rival of Switzerland in the heart of every 
tourist. 


9 >? 
1? 


W. M. Letts. 


A FOC’SLE DISPUTE 


AY TE were a fairly peaceful lot until Mr. Ramsay 

MacDonald announced his intention of making 
our ship his means of transport to the attempted 
Stockholm Peace Conference. From the moment this was 
known the ship seethed with talk. Even the Highland 
sailors for’ard, who were not conversationalists, became 
feverishly loquacious. From the outset it was apparent 
that besides having no honour in his own country, Mr. 
MacDonald had but little hope of getting a berth from 
his countrymen. Had a vote been taken among the 
crew it was doubtful whether anyone—save, perhaps, 
Rid Cameron, who had queerly turned _ politician— 
would have voted in favour of letting any Peace Apostle, 
as the breed was then called, sail aboard our ship. 

As galley boy, I was little concerned with the right 
and wrong of the affair, but when a fireman stuck his 
head in at the galley door and bid me come for’ard in 
obedience to the cook’s command (adding the exciting 
information that a scrap was about to take place) I 
sagerly deserted my official post and hastened to the 
well-deck. 

The cook cried to me, “ Fill two buckets from the 
water in the scuppers and get ready to douse them 
when I give ye the word.” 

So it was true, there would be a fight between those 
two hefty kinsmen, the Rid and the Black Cameron. 
Splendid! Placing a bucket in each corner of the 
well-deck, and hastily clearing some stray hatch-planks 
out of the way, I took up a position near the cook; 
a fine spot for seeing all that was to happen. The 
sickness which I had felt, and which had caused me 
anguish such as only the sea-weary know, now vanished. 

Rid Cameron, a six-footer with muscles that rippled 
like slow-moving liquid and eyes that gleamed fiercely 
blue and a shock of unruly red hair—he reminded me 
of what Rob Roy might have been—had laid it 
down that, “ Ramsay MacDonald should get sailin’ 
if he likit, always provided he had his passage money.” 
Black Cameron, lean and cavalier-like, also a six-footer, 
had retorted that no self-respecting Highlander could sail 
with a pacifist. Thus a challenge was issucd and as 
speedily accepted ; and this was the result. 

* Are ve gaun to be a’ night ?” 

There was loaded scorn in the referce’s voice. Cer- 
tainly on such an occasion he was not the ideal adjudicator, 
but owing to the intervention of delicate ties of relation- 
ship, and also beeause his contempt for all Highlanders 


| 


<a 


was well known, the cook had nevertheless been appointed 
referee. Easy to see what he thought about the whole 
affair! What could an outeast Glasgovian know about 
the dignity of Highland gentlemen? As much to 
impress him as to silence the scofling of the stokehold 
mob who formed a “ gallery ” on the upper deck, the two 
men faced each other,,. 

At the start Black Cameron revealed a knowledge of 
ringcraft gleaned from spasmodic extravagant visits 
to the cinema. Ignoring this display, Rid Cameron 
swung his arms windmill-fashion and luckily landed 
punch. This ended Black Cameron’s exhibition tem- 
porarily, and, nettled, he went into the fight. For all 
the world like two angry bulls they met and clinched, 
An approving shout went up from the crowd. Rid’s 
pacifism was forgotten. The fight had begun. 

At that moment, sharp and stinging, rain began to 
fall. Heedless of treacherous side-slips and indifferent 
to the ship’s rolling, the two fighters parted and trailed 
each other, warily. Once Black Cameron hopped back- 
ward, then sideward, and deftly clouted his kinsman 
soundly. Infuriated, Rid Cameron shuffled after him, 
his thick, stubby arms working like miniature piston 
rods, until at last, against the bulkhead under the upper 
deck, he cornered his man. For a moment there was 
no sound audible but that of fist meeting solid flesh, 
Then came sharp gasps of exhaustion, but neither 
slackened raining blows upon every unguarded spot 
of his opponent’s body. The referee placed someone 
else’s watch in his pocket and forgot time. 
silence the sailors stared, fearfully. 
siasm began to wane. 


In fascinated 
My earlier enthu- 


There was nothing fine about the fight. It outraged 
my boyish ideals of sportsmanship; but for all that 
I could not divert my gaze; I was mesmerized. 
Desperate in the knowledge that, pinioned as he then 
was, doom was imminent, Black Cameron lowered his 
head and butted goat-fashion. From his supporters 
and from the “ Glasgie keelie firemen” came a yell of 
disguised delight; from the other side there rose a 
furious shouting of “Foul!” Fearing the skipper 
might intervene, cook shouted “* Water for the fighters! 
... Nor was his request superfluous ; bare from the 
hip upwards, the two men were so smeared with blood 
that they looked like decorated savages. 

Refreshed, they began again. Now there was no effort 
to control passion, and this bloody combat over pacifism 
grew still more furious; sea-boots were brought into 
play. Black Cameron, being the lighter of foot, once 
cleverly but cruelly stabbed his antagonist above the 
knee. Crippled, Rid Cameron was now forced to take 
up a stationary position. This compelled Black Cameron 
to set the pace. And since he could retire swiftly he 
had an advantage he did not ever disregard. With 
great show he would dart forward, land a blow, and 
jump back into the open again. Soon Rid Cameron's 
nese rivalled his hair in hue, but his eves never lost 
their clear, piercing look of deadly determination. Thus 
I was glad, in spite of my sympathy with Black Cameron 
and the issue he fought for, when, after giving sign that 
he grew weary, Rid Cameron moved his head ever so 
slightly—-with the assurance of a Carpenticr—and let 
Black’s right arm swing harmlessly over his shoulder. 
Then, before recovery was possible, he smashed home 
a jaw-breaking right-arm jab. 


“ Bravo, Rid!” I shouted; then a man in the 
Cameron clan cuffed me unconscious. 

When I came to, the fight was over. A floating mine 
had appeared on our port bow and the crew were called 
G. R. Munro, 


to their stations, 
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“VIOLINISTS 


* MADE IN HEAVEN. ' 


. a . 
THEATRE 
PREFER FIDDLES” 

By Puyiuis Morris. —EviryMan.] 
Wr knew, of course, that there is a tendency on the part of 
highly-strung violinists to pre fer their fiddles to their wives. 
Half of the world’s literature would never have been written if 
domestic fidelity was the first characteristic of the artist, and 
Martin, in Miss Morris's play, was a cieative. as well as an 
executive, artist, which made things all the worse. Neither in 
theme. therefore, nor in the working out of the theme, is there 
much novelty in Made in Heaven. At first sight the play 
appears only to be based on the eternal clash of genius with 
mediocrity, told, it is true, with much wit and considerable 
dramatic skill, but not getting us much further. And yet there 
are things in this ironic comedy, new angles of vision, which 
prompt me to say that it is the outstanding piece of the 
autumn season, and to add that it. will be a shame if a wider 
audience than the lofty brows of Hampstead is not allowed to 
see it. Compare, for instance, some of the more glaring 
udities of The Constant Nymph with the style and polish of 
this play. Miss Morris writes with a sure touch and a sense of 
the theaire. Ordinary enough though her story is, she 
vitalizes it and rouses your interest. With one exception —a 
tiresome old bore of an Trishman straved out of a Charles 
Lever novel. who fits uncomfortably into the atmosphere of 
Bloomsbury —her characters are tremendously alive. A 
certain Puckish turn of mind saves her acute sense of humour 
from becoming merely cynical, and she has a delicious sense of 
bathos. Note Martin's reply to his distracted, whining wife 
on his return to her two days after his desertion of the little 
ninny. The context cleverly suggests that he has been walking 
Not a bit. ‘ I've been to Gravesend,” 


London in a frenzy. 
There are several lines 


he savs. “ Fishing. Off the pier.” 
of this sort in the play, and Miss Morris has obviously made 
a close study of the art of bathos. She will, I hope, take it as 
a compliment if I say that I found her dialogue reminiscent of 
the late and ever-to-be-lamented St. Jobn Hankin. 

The play was very well acted. Mr. Claude Rains, as the 
temperamental violinist, made use of every moc d in his pos- 
session, a part after his own heart. His lighter moments were 
xeeptionally good. One grows almost tired of praising Mr. 
Rains. For the last three years every critic of importance 
ws said that Mr. Rains is in some respects our * most 
villiant actor.” What, then, is the matter with the London 
rheatre that it does not see to it that he is never unemployed ? 
Olga, with her virtue, her infuriating typewriting, her foolish 
recital of minor poetry while Martin was at work on a 
swmphony. was attractively played by Miss Gwen Ffrangeon 
Davies. This actress may not be to everyone's taste in modern 
plays. She lacks repose, but she would never fail to move me, 
however empty the piece. I think she is to be commended on 
her enterprise in playing a series of modérn parts. An immortal 
cannot last for ever. and a rest from the half- 


‘ 


hour, as it were, 
life of the Celtic twilight will be to her advantage. An interest- 


ing evening, then, not made less so by two promising debuts. 
One could hardly blame Martin for falling to the charms of 
Martha Helmserove. A very beautiful recruit from = the 


Academy, Miss Adrianne Allen, just missed being extraordin- 
arily good in this part by a failure to control the more difficult 
vowels in the language. Olga had a “ safe ~ friend who finally 
Tescued her from the chaos of her own making. This part was 
played by a Mr. Miles Mander, who has, I believe, a 
reputation as a film actor. He appeared to stroll on 
to the stage in a casual manner and to leave it at 
that. Whether consciously or not, here was a_ subtle 
nd most effective performance: but what, I won- 
lered, will happen when Mr. E. V. Knox, who lives only a few 
loors away, and is a supporter of the Everyman, goes to see 
this play and finds in Mr. Mander a truly astonishing likeness 
to himself ? 

The courageous little Gate Theatre has an interesting pro- 
gramme at the moment. A triple bill, consisting of Woman's 
Honour, by Susan Glaspell, Juana by Georg Kaiser, and 
Simoon by Strindberg. This season’s performances are main 
taining their high level under Mr. Peter Godfrey's direction, 
and those who have not yet been able either to beg, borrow or 
Steal a card of admission should do so at once. 


Turgeniev’s A Month in the Country, recently noticed in the 
Spectator, has been revived at the Fortune Theatre with an 
almost identical cast. There is a silvery wistfulness about 
this play which makes it a thing of haunting beauty, but do I 
detect a slight diminuendo in the Russian dramatic boom ? 
I think so. For my part I prefer this Turgeniev play to any 
of Tehekhov’s, with the possible exception of The Three Sisters. 
Something actually happens! Ewan AGNEW. 


HUNGARIAN GAIETY 
[‘Love Aprivr.”-Garety THEATRE.) 

Arver a brief and well-planned siege, the Gaiety Theatre 
has capitulated to the Hungarians, who are doing their very 
best to live up to the spirit implied in the title of their new 
stronghold. But their best is not good enough. The effort 
is too obvious and the result too ponderous. Love Adrift is 
called a comedy opera, which is strange, seeing that it is 
neither comedy nor opera. Ernest Vajda’s book confirms 
an carly suspicion of mine--that the success of Mata Morgana 
was entirely brought about by Jeanne de Casalis and ‘om 
Douglas ; and as for Poldini’s music, one can only say that 
it passed by and left no impression whatever save that it 
was sound with a certain elegance. There are very few com- 
posers who can travel the length of three full acts without 
discovering what it is they are really after. Poldini achieves 
this remarkable feat. We all longed either for the relief of 
the spoken word, or for the comfort of the conventional 
aria, and the composer was so devoid of the theatre sense as 
to deny us in bothinstances. We had to be content, therefore, 
with Miss Gwen Knight who dealt with her most ungrateful 
author quite heroically. But the real heroine of the first night 
was Eva von der Osten, whose courageous performance 
will live long in my memory. Her dumb-show during the 
supper scene revealed in a moment the whole difference 
between acting and mere * business.” 

It would be ungrateful to end without compliments to 
Mr. Leolan Wart for the bright colours of his scenery, to 
Mr. M. D. Calvocoressi for his intelligent and amusing trans- 
lation, and to Mr. Hubert J. Foss for the fine enthusiasm of 


his conducting, Basin. MAINE. 


MUSIC 
N 

CHAMBER MUSIC AT BRADFORD 
Oxe would have thought that the busy industrial city of 
Bradford would have been the very last place to entertain 
the idea of a chamber-music festival with morning and 
afternoon as well as evening performances ; vet here audacity 
had its reward. British chamber-players of the first class — 
Miss Marjorie Hayward and the Virtuoso String Quartet, 
Mr. William Murdoch, pianist, Mr. Leon Goossens, oboist, 
Mr. Haydn Draper, clarinetist, Miss Gwendolen Mason, 
harpist. and many other chamber-players of repute—ensured 
a high standard of performance. The interpretations, too, 
had Jess of the casual, hastily rehearsed character, now, alas! 
so frequent, though the stoppage of the Debussy quartet in 
the middle of the first movement,through the wrong stitching-in 
of a page, was a little disquieting. 

The unusual sextet combination was well to the fore. The 
festival opened with the smoothly-running Brahms string 
sextet in G, and included the late-romantic *“*Verklarte Nacht” 
sextet of Arnold Schoenberg, a work this arch-revolutionary 
now disowns. Consequently, %s enthusiastic reception at 
Bradford would have displeased him immensely, I suppose. 
It was a pity not to have included the sextet of Frank Bridge 
when such a fine combination of players was at hand. Mozart 
and Beethoven were, of course, strongly represented, though 
the party seemed to be saving themselves up for such big things 
as the César Franck string-quartet and the piano-quintet, 
which were splendidly interpreted. No composer can achieve 
such * seraphism * as Franck can. It is not correct, however, 
to describe his works as “ organ-musie”’; it is certainly 
* an organist’s music * and what an organist! There was no 
suchothersave Bach. Mr. Arnold Bax was present at the festival 
and heard two of his ewn works—the quintet for oboe and 
strings, and the quintet for harp and strings, both beautifully 
played. The Elgar quartet was not a happy choice, for it is 
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the least inspired of all this composer’s works; the short 
Delius sonata for violin and piano (Miss Marjorie Hayward 
and Mr. William Murdoch) was particularly in place, not only 
because the eminent composer was born within a stone’s 
throw of the hall, but on account of its own delightful, free- 
voiced lyricism and compactness of form. 

The Virtuoso Quartet party, which is undoubtedly one of 
our leading combinations, suffers too much from the prevailing 
tendency merely to “ accompany ” the first violin. Just as 
there are many times when cach instrument should assert its 
own individuality in chamber-music, so there are times when 
they should all be playing level. 
the three male players to play well ** under *’ Miss Hayward’s 
beautiful, though somewhat weak tone, produced the thin 
effect of “‘ wireless * transmitted music. The balance of many 
of the older quintets, the Joachim, the Flonzaley, &c., was 
if anything in the direction of a preponderance of the ‘cello. 
Such a restoration of balance might perhaps remedy the 
unsatisfactory nature of the ‘cello’s intonation in most of the 
quartet-parties now before the English public. 

As to the popular response to this interesting enterprise — 
well, a choral festival is one thing and a chamber-music 
festival another. At choral festivals, such as Leeds or the 
Three Choirs, or the competitive festivals of Glasgow or 
Blackpool, the audiences are made up largely of friends 
of the choralists. In the case of chamber-music, the pro- 
fessional players from London do not bring their friends, 
at least not in any perceptive quantity. The audiences 
too are of a different order. It was neither fashion, nor a 
charitable appeal, but musie alone which brought these 
keen Bradford audiences together from the city and the 
surrounding districts. ‘The Queen’s Hall was never quite full ; 
but the gatherings were always of a respectable size and of a 
deeply appreciative, though not demonstrative, nature. 

A. EAGLerie.p-Hutn. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A LETTER FROM NEW ORLEANS 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Sm,— America’s most astonishing city is marking time for 
itself. Travellers who left it in the beginning of the summer 
to seek cooler climes and the recreation of European travel, 
have returned to find that a modern Aladdin has rubbed a 
magic lamp, and almost in a night great sky-scrapers, hotels, 
and other building ventures have sprung up. Even the his- 
toric Mississippi River, from whose waters De Soto drank, 
hoping to find eternal youth, has kept in the march of progress, 
Work has just been started on a fifteen-million-doilar bridge 
to carry rail and motor traflic over its two-mile width. This 
will connect the city with the West and climinate the laborious 
ferry service which now is used for both trains and passengers, 
The bridge, with its approaches, will be nearly three and 
a-half miles in length ; a stupendous undertaking. 

The traveller will also sec, on his return to his city, civic de- 
velopments along the picturesque Lake Ponchatrain, on the 
outskirts of the city. One of the municipal boards has taken 
over five miles of virgin soil, to improve and transform into a 
beach front and residential section a formerly mosquito-ridden 
tract that in the old New Orleans days was considered worth- 
less. About fifty million dollars is involved in these improve- 
ments, and would-be property owners are casting speculative 
eyes on what will be, when finished, one of the most beautiful 
parts of the city. 

Another development is the opening of new conercte and 
gravel roads from all parts of the North and East. Motoring 
has become universal in the country, and whereas formerly 
access to the extreme South was almost impossible, exeept by 
wide detours, one can now take, with ease and comfort, a 
direct motor trip from New Orleans to Winnipeg, Canada, in 
about nine days, a distance of more than two thousand miles. 
So popular has motor traflic become that work has begun on a 
sixty-million-dollar bridge that will cross over the lower end 
of Lake Ponchatrain and will shorten the distance to the 
coast by almost a hundred miles. 

Formerly New Orleans was almost the only large city where 
piammoth, up-to-date apartment houses were not found. 


The desire on the part of 
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The climate was not thought suitable for one reason. i. 
theory has been exploded, however, because, despite ri 
balmy winter and absence of frost and snow, the summer . 
no more sultry and warm than that of most other Cities, 
Consequently, during the past year, many of the old Souther, 
mansions have been converted into apartments, or else razed 
to make way for modern hotels. The growing servant probler 
may be contributory to the increase in the number of pe 
ment dwellers, although with a coloured population of 4 
hundred thousand servants are always available. Howe saad 
many of them have been lured to the northern part of the 
country by promises of far larger wages than are paid in 
the South. In New York City cooks command twenty = 
twenty-five dollars a week, while the same service is obtaiy i 
in the South for eight dollars—sometimes less. This is due to 
the fact that many of the “ old-time ” negroes, whose parents 
and grandparents were slaves, are loth to leave the mild 
climate and are content to work for less mon¢ y here, 


m 


Forecasts are made that the new hoicls recentiy erected 
will be taxed to their fullest capacity this winter. The 
will bring an army of tourists into the city who will probably 
spend the entire winter. For a time, it was thought ther 
would be some action taken against racine, in 

session of the Louisiana legislature, but nothing 


races 


Was done 
except to pass a small tax, and the result will be that X 
Orleans will probably have the biggest season in it 
Yor the third time, we shall have the New Orleans fifty. 
thousand-dollar handicap, which ranks with the Kentucky 
Derby. Announcement has been made by a foreign syndic. te that 
visitors will get a new thrill by betting on Jai Aili, which 
will be played in a magnificent glass-enclosed pavilion on the 
outskirts of the city. The Pari-Mutuel betting machines will 
be used in connexion with the game, and it promises to be 
a close second in popularity to the horse-races. With vachtin 
sailing and swimming in beautiful Lake Ponchatrain : 
side trips to the resorts on the Gulf of Mexico, the tourist 
who played in Europe during the summer can continue | 
easy existence in Louisiana’s playground. 

The native Orleanian and the business men of the 
leave these light amusements to the care-f 
its gates. 
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> visitors within 
Many of the residents have never attended the 
races or other attractions that are used as a lure by the 
railroads to bring the tourist south. When the averag 
business man leaves his office, he finds his reereation 
the golf course. A new club has just been epened on th 
Soniat estate. about fourteen miles from the city. 2 me I 
place, one of the old Jandmarks, and famous as one of the 
big sugar plantations of a decade ago. The mansion its 
is used as the club-house, and has been but slight 
and even the old slave quarters, now used a: " 
have been preserved as far as possible. New municipal courses 
have also been opened up during the last six months. 

An old New Orleans and a new New Orleans seem to be 





fighting for supremacy to-day, and there is a sharp line even 
now drawn between the old and new parts of the city. In 
the Vieux Carré, old traditions are still rigidly 
French is the language generally spoken ; even the negro 
servants use a patois; and strong efforts are being ma 
preserve the old landmarks and _ historic buildings in the 
quarter where the city was first laid out. On the upper sid 
of Canal Street, the wide thoroughfare that divides the city, 
a never-ceasing army of workers throne the high mod rn 
buildings ; a constant clamour in the stock and cotton exchang 
is heard throughout the day, and business is as hectic and 
progressive as in every other large American city. 


follows (i; 


Balancing the scale is the floating population which regularly 
drifts into the city as soon as the cold weather begins in 
the North—the wealthy class who are able to maintain a 
winter home in what they term the Monte Carlo of America, 
who erroneously believe that here they can better evade the 
Kighteenth Amendment to the Constitution than in the 
North where Volstead laws are more rigidly enforeed, who are 
welcomed to the city partly because they bring a brilliancy 
and gaiety with them, and partly because they help swell the 
municipal coffers by the generous distribution of their wealth. 
Many, too, observing the trend of business moving southward, 
are investing in Southern interests, and will eventually 
become permanent residents here.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your New OrvLeEANS CORRESPONDENT. 
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A LETTER FROM DUBLIN 
[To the Editor of the Srrcraton.] 
Sin,—The attitude of the Free State Government towards 
the measures of Imperial reconstruction to be considered at the 
Imperial Conference is curiosity and concern. A remarkable 
statement has been made by the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
that the Irish delegation will seek ‘the implementation of 
co-equality with the States of the British Commonwealth, 
gs guaranteed by the Anglo-Irish Treaty of 1921.” 

jhis formula implies, of course, the affirmation that the 
Free State possesses the same Sovereign status as Great 
Britain. It is a manifestation of the doctrine held by the more 
extreme exponents of nationalism in the Free State, viz., 
that the British Commonwealth is an institution wholly 
distinct from the British Empire. The Empire, according 
to this theory, is Great Britain and the Colonies and State 
Dependencies governed directly by the Imperial Parliament. 
The Commonwealth, on the other hand, is an alliance of States 
—the self-governing every one of which is 
entitled to conduct its foreign affairs in the fashion of an 
independent nation, save in so far as it voluntarily and, so to 
speak, by tacit treaty, permits the alliance to act on its behalf, 
Every Dominion is free to secede, just as a State is free to 
denounce and terminate an international treaty. 

Mr. Fitzgerald explains, in a Press interview published in 
Ireland, the lines along which the Free State deputation 
proposes to advance its claims. It is suggested that full 
diplomatic status will be demanded for the Free State represen- 
tatives in foreign capitals. At present those representatives 
are hardly even ornamental, for not merely are they not 
accredited, but they have no locus standi and cannot even 
attend public functions in any recognized diplomatic capacity, 

t will immediately occur to the observer that if the interests 
of Free State citizens abroad were transferred from the charge 
of British consuls to Free State consuls, those interests cither 
would suffer from the absence of consuls over the greater part 
of the world, or an enormous expenditure would be thrust upon 
the little population of the Twenty-six Counties. 

Mr. Fitzgerald explains, furthermore, that the Free State 
desires to get rid of communication with the British Govern- 
ment via the Dominion Office. This would seem rather a 
vague demand save for the supplementary claim that in Free 
State affairs the Crown should be advised by Free State 
Ministers. This last suggestion follows up a remarkable 
speech in the Senate by Senator W. B. Yeats at the time that 
a report was published indicating that the Lane Pictures would 
be retained in London. On that occasion, Mr. Yeats de- 
nounced the authority of the British Parliament in the matter, 
and allirmed that the King ought to receive the advice of his 
Trish Ministers and act in accord therewith touching legis- 
lation affecting Free State interests. It is evident that if 
the claim to advise the Crown were established, the Free 
State would assume, towards Great Britain, the rank of an 
equally independent nation, linked only by a Dual Crown, 

{t is said in Ireland that Mr. Fitzgerald relies on securing the 
of Mr. Mackenzie 
Hertzog, at the Conference. 
feated in a minority of one, odium would fall upon the Free 
State delegation; but if they should receive a secondcr, a 
perplexing situation would arise. 

In Ireland, little sympathy is publicly expressed with Mr. 
Fitzgerald's policy, although it is said that he aims at cutting 
the ground from under the feet of the Republican groups by 
that the 
te nationhood after which they aspire. 
mistake to attribute either this international policy or the 
obvious hardening of the Free State Covernment on the tariff 


Dominions 


support King, and perhaps of General 


Were his proposals to be de- 


demonstrating ree State already possesses the 


[t would be a 


comp 


issue fo mere electionecring policy. The growing success of 
" 
Mr. dle 


to frighten the Government as yet. 


is far from being formidable enough 
Their policy is their own, 


Valera’s meetings 


and they are following their present line of set and long-standing 
purpose. Were they cager to turn the Imperial Conference 
to electioncering uses, they would sect the welfare of Trish 
agriculture first, and would go to London seeking material 
for the conquest of that share of the British market 
how commanded by Denmark.—TI am, Sir, &c. 

Your Dustin CorReSsPONDENT. 


assistance 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


A REAL IMPERIAL PARTNERSHIP 
[To the Editor of the SvecTaror.] 
Sir,—You had an extraordinarily interesting article under 
the above heading in the Spectator for September 18th, which 
I hoped would produce discussion among your readers ; for 
it indicated, I believe, the one vital need—the one great 
opportunity—in our Imperial inter-relationship. 

Every one of us who has talked much with intelligent men 
from the great self-governing Commonwealths has had the 
same experience as your writer had with his Canadian friend. 
One finds always a certain soreness—whether courtcously 
veiled or frankly outspoken—because they have not their 
share in the guidance of the Empire. No vehemence of 
assurance on our part that we want them to take their share is 
of any avail. You cannot make them believe that we are as 
anxious for real co-partnership as in truth we are. These, 
they think, are mere words ; and still in their hearts abides 
the belief that in some way we undervalue and are excluding 
them. The fault lies in our history and the form in which 
our institutions have crystallized. 

It is impossible that the foreign affairs of the Empire should 
be conducted otherwise than from London. But there is no 
shadow of reason why the personnel of the Foreign and Colonial 
Offices, the Diplomatic Service, and, least of all, the Consular 
Service should be recruited only in the British Isles. 

The suggestion that eminent Canadians should be appointed 
to the Embassy at Washington is excellent. We could not 
want a better Ambassador to the United States than, for 
example, Sir Robert Borden. But that would only go a little 
way. The United States takes its foreign representatives 
from a variety of walks in life ; and it has sent abroad many 
men of the very first distinction. But it also sends many 
more whom we will in courtesy call second class; and no 
one, probably, seriously wishes that we should depart from 
our tradition of preferring that our Foreign Office officials, 
diplomats and consuls should be properly trained de carriére. 
As a general working rule they are undoubtedly best caught 
young. But is there no way in which we can tempt into those 
services a liberal proportion of the young from over sea? 
They would be the best kind of material ; and in no other way, 
perhaps, could the peoples of the great Dominions be so surely 
made to feel that they were being given their due share in the 
Iimpire’s management. 

For a variety of reasons the conduct of the affairs of the 
Empire in many directions must be centralized in London. 
But if the Services themselves were made as Imperial in con- 
stitution as we hope and believe they already are in spirit, 
the soreness and jealousy which are now so dangerous to the 
Empire would soon disappear. Nor would the Services suffer. 
—I am, Sir, &c., II. Perry Roprnson. 
PAPER AT THE CHURCH 

CONGRESS 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir, In commenting upon the late Dr. Adami’s Church 
Congress paper, with its analogy between scientific and 
religious belief, you said last week :—‘‘ The pragmatist and 
the man of science both make assumptions which appear 
to be incapable of proof, but yet are shown to be adequate 
This is the truth, 


DR. ADAMIS 


and valid when tried by experience.” 
but not the whole truth. 

To the religious mind belief, say, in a beneficent God is a 
personal conviction, which gives new meaning to experience, 
and new illumination to fact. He turns to these to explain 
his faith to others, not to himself. The same belief, were 
il a scientific concept, would be a fluid hypothesis, subject to 
amendment, but justified by fact and experience in so far 
were known. ‘The difference—one of standpoint 
important. Mystical experience and 
laboratory experiment are not comparable; subjectively 
they may be equally valid, objectively they are not so. 

The scientist may feel convinced of the truth of an hypothesis ; 


as they 
and approach— is 


he may even jump to a conclusion and find it subsequently 
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confirmed. But he does not find his capacity for faith, or 
for knowledge, grow by believing. His must be, of necessity, 
“a life of doubt diversified by faith’; his “laws” are 
working theories, his hypotheses lie open to every new dis- 
covery. 

There is, of course, no essential antagonism between 
religion and science; sooner or later natural and = super- 
natural will come under the one law. Meanwhile the two 
types, or rather the two faculties of mind, are distinct ; their 
common ground is not what they do know, but what they 
do not. 

I must apologise for being so lengthy ; as it is, much more 
might be said on what you rightly call this profoundly 
interesting subject.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. N. WALEs. 

51 Great King Street, Edinburgh, 


THE BLOOD OF ST. JANUARIUS 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.| 

Sin, —TI am afraid some people will be misled by the mischievous 
statements in Mr. Edward Clodd’s letter on this subject 
in your issue of October 98th. Though at first sight the story 
is plausible enough, there is every reason for rejecting it, as 
I hope to show. (I had better say at once that I am not 
a Roman Catholic, and am not concerned to prove the event 
miraculous.) 

In the first place the story reaches us at fourth hand ; 
it originates neither with Mr. Clodd nor with Mr. Stebbing, 
nor even with Mr. Williams, but with an unnamed American 
pharmacist. Moreover, though it pretends to such importance 
and is said to ** deserve the widest possible recognition,” 
it is not even dated. Is it scientific or critical to accept as 
conclusive evidence a statement beginning ** When at Naples 
several years ago..." ? 

Secondly, it is unlikely that the crafty priests whom the 
story presupposes would send out so openly and so casually, 
only the day before the festa, to a pharmacist who presumably 
was not a Catholic, and would be only too likely to publish 
their disreputable secret. Either they were astonishingly 
sareless, or the deception is common knowledge in Naples ; 
and that is not the impression we got from Mr. Yeats-Brown’'s 
article, which you gave to your readers on October 2nd. 

Again, we are given no details of the “ mixture” itself. 
The blood before the change is in a solid state (whether 
erystalline or not I do not know), and a solid counterfeit 
could hardly, T should imagine, be made up without distillation, 
which is not the work of a moment, even for an American 
pharmacist. Mr. Williams, however, suggests that it was 
done while the acolyte waited-—* With a smile and a word of 
banter the pharmacist prepared a mixture ...and..,. 
handed it to the messenger.” 

Now, even if we admit that the acolyte was then really 
able to take back to the sacristy what was apparently solidified 
blood, and that the fraudulent cathedral authorities were able 
to insert it in the ancient glass phials, which are sealed up 
and cemented inside the monstrance, without damage to them, 
yet there is nothing to show that this “ mixture of ox-bile 
and crystals of Glauber’s salt would react in the required 
way (i.e., instantaneously, as Mr. Yeats-Brown tells us) 
to the temperature of its surroundings. Certainly, the 
reaction was not observed by Mr. Williams, whose ** genial 
companion * seems to have been more of a practical joker 
than a practical pharmacist. 

Whether the liquefaction is due to a miraculous or a natura] 
cause is, as I have said, a question outside the scope of this 
letter, which leaves readers of the Spectator free to rationalize 
the miracle in any other way they please. But rationalization 
implies reason, and it is emphatically not reasonable to accept 
without verification such fourth-hand anecdotes, the ** recog- 
nition ” and dissemination of which is neither Christian nor 
critical._-I am, Sir, &e., DovuGias CARTER, 

37 Carpenter Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


|To the Editor of the Seecrsror.] 
Sin,—-Mr. Yeats-Brown’s account of the liquefaction of the 
Blood of Saint Januarius is the best witnessed and deseribed 
miracle in modern literature. A gem of journalism. There 
is nothing like the liquefaction scene except the Last Act of 
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arsifal. But Mr. Brown's explanation lays it to “ the 
heat caused by the press of people.’ How does he account 
for the explicit terms forbidding any relic of the true Cross 
being introduced into the vicinity of the blood-phials on the 
attested ground that it causes immediate liquefaction 9 
I am, Sir, &e., S.L. 


DRINK ADVERTISEMENTS 

[To the Editor of the Srvcraror.] 
Sir,—-I note your commendation of the proprietors of Punch 
who, upon the expiration of existing contracts, will decline to 
receive or renew liquor advertisements. I note also, with the 
gratitude of a good citizen, the Spectalor’s similar self-denying 
policy with regard to ardent spirits, not without hope that, 
some day, it may be extended to the milder, yet still risky, 
classes of intoxicating drink. ‘The policy in both cases js os 
sound as its exercise is commendable. Intoxicating liquors 
need no * pushing,” they are only too attractive in their 
essential nature, and in their attractiveness lies their peril, 
Any action tending to increase their consumption is a public 
disservice. 

This consideration applies even more cogently to advertise. 
ments upon walls and hoardings than to advertisements jy 
the Press. Many of the former have very considerable artistic 
merit and effectively whet the desire for a “ drink.” The 
undesirability of this suggestion in the case of men and women 
struggling to free themselves from a craving for liquor, jn- 
herited or acquired, goes without saying. In cases such as 
these their display is a positive inhumanity. My chief con- 
cern, however, is for the young, on whose behalf I have done 
my best during nearly the whole of a very long life. It is of 
the greatest possible importance both for their own sake and 
that of the community that these young people should never 
acquire a taste for this superfluous and frequently dangerous 
article. Various agencies exist with the object of preserving 
the natural freedom of the children from this possibly fatal 
entanglement, and it is obvious that these advertisements 
cut clean across this teaching and thus assist to perpetuat 
the ever present * drink problem.” 

It would, perhaps, be too daring to suggest the suppression 
of all drink advertisements, whether on the wall or in the Press, 
but it is worth while to remember that the objectors to sucha 
proposal although influential would be numerically few, 
Drinkers, whether moderate or otherwise, would not necess- 
sarily oppose; their convenience would not be materially 
affected. To some extent the printing trade, for a time, might 
suffer, and also less scrupulous proprietors in the Press, but, 
speaking generally, the only losers would be the liquor dealers, 
and their losses would be more than counterbalanced by 
savings, individual and collective, in other as well as in financial 
directions. I commend the subject to the consideration of all 
who wish well both to the present gencration of citizens and 
to their successors.— I am, Sir, &c., FRANK ADKINS. 

15 Wynne Road, London, S.W.9, r 


THE WHALE 
[To the Editor of the Sercraror.] 

Sir,—TI am glad that you have found room for my letter, 
referring to the Mablethorpe Whale, in your issue of October 
9th, and for the explanation, in your editorial comments, that 
you were animated by the desire not to attack the Museum but 
to secure protection for animals. The latter is a motive with 
which we are in full sympathy. 

I had referred to the existence of strong evidence that the 
whale was comatose and unconscious during the whole of its 
journey ; and you criticize this as not reconcilable with my 
statement that it was dead at the end of about half a day. 
I think you have here assumed that the whale spent three 
days on the lorry. As a matter of fact, the entire journey lasted 
about 24 hours, and the animal died some 12 hours before it 
ended. The whale was first stranded about 11 p.m. on Tuesday, 
September 14th. It was placed on the lorry on the morning 
of Thursday, September 16th, the journey to London commenc- 
ing at about noon on that day, and the whale dying a little 
before 1 a.m. in the early hours of Friday, September 17th. 
The lorry arrived at the Museum about 12 hours later, and the 
* three days ~ of the correspondenee thus correspond roughly 
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with the period (21 days) from the time of the first stranding 
nber 14th, 11 p.m.) to the arrival of the whale at the 


Septet ren 
The whale 


Museum (September 17th, rather before 1 p.m.). 
nad lived for about one and a half days on the shore, including 
in this period part of September 15th, when an effort was made 
to save its life by towing it out to sea. It lived another half 
day on the lorry. and its dead carcass was on the road for a 
further half day. the concluding part of this episode. 

The pi incipal facts are given in the paper, dated October Ist, 
I am, Sir, &e., 


1926, of which I enclose a copy. 
S. F. TLArRMeERr. 


British Museum (Natural History), 

Cromeell Road, London, S.W. 7. 
PS. Ry “the whole of its journey ” T, of course, meant the 
of that part of its journey when it was alive : the only 


whole 
S. F. Es 


part which needed discussion. 


PRAYER BOOK REVISION 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.| 
Sip. It is understood that the Archbishops and Bishops are 
to resume this month, I believe on October 21st, their proposals 
for Prayer Book Rey ision. Reference was made to the subject 
at the Church Congress at Southport and one Bishop clearly 
indicated that “ there will inevitably be dissatisfaction with 


different features of the work.” Unfortunately great secrecy 
has heen and is being maintained concerning the proposals, 


and clergy. especially, and others have been enjoined not to 
enter into controversy upon them until they are made public. 
If these proposals in any way allow for Reservation of the 
Sacrament or other doctrines repudiated at the Reformation 
then the National Church enters upon a period of crisis and 
strife which will be very grievous, but which will not deter 
many good Churechmen and the whole body of the Free 
fighting in every lawful manner for the principles 
believe and know to be vital to our Protestant 
heritage. What is needed is that the public should have 
information, and in order to supply this may IT be allowed io 
to the announcement on another page of 


Churches 
which they 


draw aitention 
booklets, including one by Sir William Joynson-Hicks entitled 
“The Reformation: A Clarion Call to Britain” ? So urgent 
is the matter and so evident the threat of return to idolatry 
and superstition in our ait Protestant Chureh of 
England that I am prepared to send these six pamphlets free 
of charge to all applicants, only asking that the cost of postage 
may be enclosed.--I am, Sir, &c., 
H. M. Goocu (General Secretary). 
iiliance, 19 Russell Square, 
London, W.C.1. 


SCOT VERSUS THE ENGLISHMAN 


|To the Editor of the Specraror.| 


present 


two penny stamps 


World's Evangelical 
THE 
interesting article of Northumbriensis scems_ to 
me to leave cut ene very important’ difference between the 
cot and the Englishmen— it is that the Scot is so much better 
That is no doubt due mainly to John Knox, and 
is implied in the explanation of Northumbriensis, 
If anyene compares the early life of Hugh Miller and his 
friend; with that of young Englishmen of his time and class 
the difference is vast ;. these quarrymen and stone-masons in 
the north ef Seotland teok the keenest interest in history, 
in literature, and, in fact, in knowledge generally. Where 
like haye been found in England? There are 
Dr. John Brown's ancestor studying 


Sirn,—T he 


cducated, 


y> mucn 


could thei 
many Gther examples 


Greek on the hillside. Brown, too, in very poor circumstances 
manaec<! to get a very gocd cducation. No werder that the 
Scots remember the past and are proud of it. The English 


dowt so much forget their own past ; they never knew it and 
I met one Englishman, however, who 
a Scot a good answer. Passing Stirling in a railway 
Scot pointed out of the and said 
* Bannockburn.’ = Yes I know,” said the Englishman, 
‘Pll be walking over Flodden Field to-morrow.’ ‘The Scots 
are also much more religious than the English, or were until 
lately. Li used to be said when I was young that every Scottish 
boy cariied the Book of Proverks in his pecket and that that 

That tl 


accounted for their success in life, i 
I am, Sir, &c., J. L. N. Rocus. 
Resis, Dorset. 


don't care to know it. 
gave 


carriage the window 


ey also owe to 
John Knox. 


Kincora, Lame 


{To the 
Sir,—TI have been told that one of Punch’s staff stated that 
three-fourths of their jokes came from Scotland. A compar y 
of Scots who get going on “ stories * give an evening qui‘e 
beyond anything fer fun ¢ mpared with what a similar 
English company can provide. IT have a clear recollection of 
five Scots in Lendon who were the only mirthful and human 
group in a great stiff English hotel and dining-room.—I am, 
Sir, &e., A. M. MeFarvan. 


The Vicarage, Cumivhitton, Heads Nook, Carlisle. 


tditor of the Svecrator.] 


|To the Editor of the Sprcratror.] 


Sir,—It was almost as great a shock to find the Spectator 
surprised into comment upon the Kaiser's observation that 
Scotsmen have the greater sense of humour as to learn that he 
whose judgment was so often faulty was right in this. 

Nor is it so entirely contrary to English belief, as all who have 
lived and worked in Scotland will agree. During the five years 
in which I directed the Glasgow Repertory Theatre I lived on 
close terms with all manner of Scots and soon acquired a 
proper appreciation of Scottish humour, which is a higher kind 
than any other,I know. 

But is * pawky ” the right word to apply to it ? 
than sly. 
of a nation better trained in logic. 
kippers, mothers-in-law or a fall on a banana skin give place in 
Scotland to such as the following :—* A young man was 
looking at the family photograph album when his grandmother 
before he died !’ 


It is more 
It is founded upon and bounded by the intelligence 
The humours of sausages, 


remarked * An’ that’s your puir Uncle Tam 
Kor Uncle Thomas was the family reprobate.” 

Dean Ramsay's Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Character 
is full of the real Scottish humour. It will interest many to 
know that the audience at the Glasgow Repertory Theatre 
was considered by all who crossed the Border to work there to 
be the finest anywhere, unequalled for intelligence and quick- 


ness of uptake. I remember that such a shrewd observer as 


THE MUSEUM GALLERIES 


(Studios ) 
“THE CRIES OF LONDON ” 


** Ripe Strawberries.” 
** Milk Below Maids.”’ 
**New Mackerel.” 


**Old Chairs to Mend.” 


**Do you want any Matches? 
| ** Fresh Gathered Peas.” 
i ** Sweet China Oranges.” 


**Hot Spiced Gingerbread.” 


‘Two Bunches a Penny, Primroses.” 
** A New Love Song.” 
se 


Round and sound, fivepence a pound, 
Duke Cherries.” 

‘Turnips and Carrots, Ho” 

und Razors to 


Knives, Scizzors 
Grind.” 
** Pots and Pans to Mend.” 
“Hot Spiced Gingerbread’ (variant 
plate). 
The Museum Galleries have to announce that 
this edition of 15 plates, published at 
150 guineas the series, is completely subscribed. 





53 Short’s Gardens, Drury Lane, 
London, W.C.2 
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Arnold Bennett remarked upon these qualities when he came 
to Glasgow to sce the first performance of The Great Adventure. 
Within the walls of the old Royalty you would never hear 
“ The loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind.”’—I am, Sir, &c., 
ALFRED WAREING. 
Theatre Royal, Huddersfield. 


THE EX-KAISER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY : 
A CORRECTION 
[To the Editor of the Srecratonr.| 
Sir,—In last week's instalment of My Early Life, by the ex- 
German Emperor, he describes a visit to London “in the 
*eighties ’ (apparently on the occasion when he called upon 
Lord Beaconsfield, who died in 1882). The ex-imperor states 
that he found his way to the art galleries and collections 
such as the British Museum, the National Gallery and the 
Wallace Collection. The Wallace Collection was not opened 
till 1900. I believe most of the contents were in Paris in the 
‘eighties.—I am, Sir, &c., G. 


PLANT PHYSIOLOGY AND 


CHODAT 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.]| 
Sir,—Before leaving for India last week, Sir Jagadis Bose 
pointed out’ to me that the Spectator, which has taken such 
an interest in his researches, was not strictly accurate in a 
paragraph published in ‘“ Spectabilia* in your issue of 
August 7th, relating to the work of Professor Chodat. The 
latter's discovery of the excitation produced in plants by 
the stimulus of sexual fertilization was arrived at by Professor 
Chodat and his collaborators quite independently of the 
researches of Sir Jagadis Bose along the same lines. Sir Jagadis 
fecls that the paragraph in question did not do justice to 
the work of the distinguished Swiss botanist.—-I am, Sir, &c., 
F. Y.-B. 


PROFESSOR 


HOPS IN BERKSHIRE 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—It may interest your readers and Sir W. Beach Thomas 
to know that the attempt to grow hops in Berkshire is not the 
first of its kind in the annals of that county. At the Manor 
Farm, East Hagbourne, there stands a fine old red brick hop 
kiln, with three furnaces. The hop gardens were turned into 
apple orchards more than thirty years ago. There is a mighty 
hawthorn hedge surrounding one, which was planted to shield 
the hops from the keen downland winds. The old hop kiln 
itself is now covered with creepers, and is the delight of every 
artist who sees it.— I am, Sir, &c., 

Caversham. M. G. Humrrey. 


GIRAFFES 
[To the Editor of the Spvcrator.] 

Sim,—I was much interested in the letter of Dr. Frank Collie 
in your correspondence columns of October 2nd. [had antici- 
pated some comment on the statement I made in my article 
on Giraffes in your issue of September 4th, that these animals 
ean and do attain a speed of thirty miles an hour. It is 
refreshing to find that Dr. Collie has so recently obtained 
good evidence from a friend in East Africa using a Ford car 
that my statement embodied truth and not fiction. 

But as a matter of fact I had convinced myself from my own 
experience in hunting these animals on horseback in the 
Kalahari Desert in days gone by, and from the evidence 
adduced by reliable observers using motors, and. obtaining 
photographs of giraffes in recent years, that the estimate of 
thirty miles an hour as the speed of these tall mammals, when 
pressed, is not an excessive one. The marvel is that with the 
extraordinary gait of a giraffe when hard pressed it can 
maintain so high a speed. In its slower paces this animal 
strides along at an easy walk in marvellous and very deceptive 
fashion. When pushed, however, it proceeds by a series of 
bounding leaps, the hind legs being thrown out wide of the 
forelegs as the creature lands at each leap. At the same time 
the long neck sways up and down, while the thick, wiry, black 
tail tuft is whirled round and round at such a speed that you 


et 





can hear the “ swish” of it fifty yards away. In the forest 
country to which they fly these bizarre yet most beautiful 
creatures dodge trees in amazing fashion, lowering their 
stately heads to escape branches and tacking round thorny 
acacias and thick bush in a way that always astonishes the 
pursuer. Giraffes are great stayers, and. unless you push 
your horse to its utmost speed and press your quarry beyond 
its pace in the first two or three miles of chase they will almost 
surely get away from you. 

I am speaking, of course, of hunting in South Africa in the 
old days before game licences and protection came into force, 
Giraffes in that country are now pretty carefully protected 
I am, Sir, &e., H. A. Brypen, 


BOOKS AND THE DATE OF PUBLICATION 


’ 


[To ‘the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 

Str,—I read with interest in recent issues of your esteemed 
publication complaints respecting the non-dating, narrow 
page margins and poor binding of many recently issued 
publications. Regarding the non-dating I might say I know 
people who refuse a book—even fiction—if the date is a few 
years back. They contend it is not up to date. A rather 
peculiar idea in the case of novels. As to the paper, margin, 
and publisher's binding there is need for much complaint, 
Rebinders are claiming to specialize to meet the detriment of 
spongy paper but the life of a book is considerably reduced ; 
the paper is done before the covers, and altogether the volume 
has never been satisfactory. I have had cases where 7s. 6d. 
editions have come * unstuck ” on the first issue. The remedy 
lies, I suggest, with the publisher. Librarians should plead 
for better paper, wider margins for rebinding and a discount 
on books over a certain price.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Public Libraries, Todmorden. V. CRONSHAW, 


THE REV. J. T. PENROSE 
[To the Editor of the SprecraTor.] 

Sir,—May a cousin of Mr. Penrose thank “ A” for his letter 
of appreciation ? Such words do much to serve that cause 
of unity for which Penrose cared. May I add also that the 
gallantry of his own last action—a typical one—was the 
greater because he knew quite well that his heart made 
exertion of the kind peculiarly dangerous? He told me a 
year ago that the doctors would not allow him to live ina 
hilly district.—I am, Sir, &c., F. M.S. 


POETRY 
IF WE FOUND WORLDS 


Ir we found worlds of sapphire and of jade 

Peopled with Lancelots and proud Etarres 

Fit for our perfect mating, if one laid 

Star upon star and built a house of stars 
And then 

Calling us in out of the ways of men 

Tipped to our mouths from alabaster jars 

The honey-mead of kings—we’d be afraid— 


Afraid that these found splendours were not worth 
The smallest moment of dreaming, nor the white 
Turrets of Heaven so lovely as the birth 
Of eglantine upon a meadow height, 

Afraid 
To see the brave questing and the full years made 
Pitiful by this end, and through the light 
We would go crying for our sweet dark earth. 


PAMELA TRAVERS. 


PLANTS IN AUTUMN 


WE have blossomed, achieved our beauty, exchanged perfume, 
Loved, fertilized, fruited, dicd,—and await resurrection :— 
We have jostled and pricked each other—but all our roots 
Have drunk one hidden water, which is our Life. 

OLIVIER, 
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d Important Selection of New Books 
W = 
. REFLECTIONS FROM SHAKESPEARE 
Tr 
, by LENA ASHWELL 
t. (Illus. in half-tone and line. 21/- net) 
of “A most interesting book.’’—Daily Graphic. This work, by a distinguished actress, with the greatest of dramatists as her subject, deals mainly 
z with the period of the tragedies. The chief characters are analysed and explained with the vivid individual touch of one who possesses 
Hy imaginative insight, as well a as_pra actical experience, 
e one + é 
) Sailing Across Europe (Illus. 21/- net) by NEGLEY FARSON 
. An unusual and interesting travel book. Mr. Farson tells in breezy style of the numerous adventures which befel him on his unique journe 
o s i J y 
y through the waterways s of FE Europe. (Ready shortly.) 
1 Beyond Khyber Pass (Illus. 18/- net) by LOWELL THOMAS 
t Author of “ With Lawrence in Arabia” (20th thous.), etc. (Ready shortly.) 
In this bo this book he 1¢ tells the story of h his" adventure through the Khyber Pass, and | dese tibes the outlook of the strange w arlike tribes of this region. 
The History of the St. Leger Stakes, 1776-1925 (Illus. 21/- net) by Je Ss FLETCHER 
Author of “ Picturesque Yorkshire,” etc. 
An authoritative and entertaining account of the annual classic race run on the Town Moor, Doncaster, since it was first founded. Full 
of anecdote. (Ready : shortly.) 
The Story of Louise de Bettignies (Illus. 12/6 net) by ANTOINE REDIER 
A vivid account of the experiences of a great heroine, perhaps the greatest heroine the War produced, and of her organisation of the 
. British Intelligence Service behind the German lines. This record makes vivid reading. (Ready shortly.) 





6th EDITION 


FAMOUS TRIALS of HISTORY 
LORD BIRKENHEAD 


a1/ 
(Illus. 21/- net) 

A. H. M. Brice, Recorder of Tewkesbury, in the Daily Express:—‘‘ While Lord Birkenhead’s studies naturally appeal to me as a judge of 
one of the King’s criminal courts, I am confident that his subject, and the quality of ‘his. tre atm ent of it, will fascinate that large public 
which is interested in the moving story of human infirmity.” 

J. H. Morgan, K.C., in the Daily Mail:—-‘ They are the very stuff of which tragedy is made. They are richer in ‘plot’ than the most 
ingenious novel, more dramatic in climax than any play, and the duel between judge and prisoner at the bar is often as dazzling as a clash 
of swords.’ 








Nippon (Handsomely illus. 18/- nel) by LOUIS COUPERUS 
Author of “ Eastward,’ etc. a 
A picturesquely convincing record of scenes and experiences in _the fascinating land of the Geisha and chrysanthemum 
Chronicles of the Prussian Court (Handsomely illus. 21/- net) by ANNE TOPHAM 


We have here an intimate first-hand account of the e Kaise rin his vz arying moods showing the perpl xing facets _ of his charact er. 














Next Door Neighbours (Handsomely illus. 18/- net) by ETHEL M. RICHARDSON 


This is a family chronicle of great interest and charm. The Accession of Queen Victoria, and some interesting sidelights and remarks about 
the royalties and_well-known people of the day, » including Pitt and Mrs. Fry 


Florida to Fleet Street (Handsomely illus. 21/- net) by T. C. BRIDGES 























An, absorbing volume of reminiscence by this well-known. writer. Mr. Bridges’ adventures and experiences have been varied and remarkably 
interesting, and _his_book will be we Icome d _by I his _humerous ac dmire rs. 

More Reminiscences of an Old Bohemian (U/llus.  18/- nel) by MAJOR FITZROY GARDNER 

eg — cheery book of Lon don It tohemian life, with good stories of famous Victorians.”’"——Daily Chronicle. * Deligh tfully re adable .”’—Daily _News. 








Cedars, Saints, and Sinners in Syria by E. S. STEVENS 


Author of “ By Tigris and Euphrates.” 
, P : ‘ a . . ae 
“A well-written and informative travel book, rev« aling 1 the life and customs in’ Syria to-day.”’— Daily Chronicle. 


THE GHOST BOOK 
Compiled by CYNTHIA ASQUITH 



































“The reader’s shuddering hands will need for it the support of a table before he has ventured far into its appalling pages. Anyone in need 
of a good scare will find it here Star.. *“‘ These are real spook tales, warranted to rai the hair of tl most sceptical, Writers include 
_ May Sinclair, Hugh W alpole, Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, ( ener Dan - Da y_Chre micle, (7 6 net) 

Blotte d Scutcheons : Some Society Causes Ce elebres (/llus. 18/- nel) by HORA ACE WYNDHAM 

The First World Flight (Illus. 247- net) __ by LOWELL THOMAS 

Seagirt _ _Jungles (/llus. 18/- nel) me © e On LENETTE, F.E.S. 

Verdi ~_(16/-_ net) ) FRANZ WERFEL 

An Unexplored Pass_ (Illus. 18/- net) by Captain B. K. FE AT RE RSONE, F.R.CS. 

Scotland Yard (18/- net) by ‘DOSE PH GOLLOMB 

Blanque ra _ _G0/. - ne ) eed R. AMON LULL 
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London: HUTCHINSON & CO. (Publishers), LTD., PATERNOSTER ROW 
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New §.P.C.K. Books 


A SPLENDID LIST 
In point of interest and variety the SP.C.K. Autumn List 


has seldom been equalled. A few les are appended. 
Complete lists may be had post free. 


FRANK, BISHOP OF ZANZIBAR. sy 


H. Maynarp Smiru, D.D., Canon of Gloucester. With eight 
illustrations, 7s. 6d. net 


The Historic Monuments of England. 
Edited by Professor A. HAMILTON THOMPSON, Hon. D.Litt.(Dur.), F.S.A. 


ENGLISH MEDIAEVAL PAINTED GLASS. 


By J. D. Le Covreur. With about 50 illustrations. 8s. 6d. net 
SUNDIALS. Incised Dials or Mass-Clocks. A Study of 


the Time-markers of Mediaeval Churches, containing Descrip- 
tions, Photographs, Diagrams, and Analysis of Dials, chiefly 
in Hampshire, but also in various other Counties. By 
Arruur Rosert Green, M.R.C.S.(England), eee 

10s. 6d. net 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. By S. A. WARNER. 


Copiously illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 


THE TREE OF LOVE. Translated from the Catalan 


of Ramon Lut, with an Introductory Essay by E. ALLISON 
Peers, Gilmour Professor of Spanish in the University of 
Liverpool. 3s, 6d. net 


MODERN PSYCHOLOGY AND __ THE 
VALIDITY OF CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE. 


By Cyrm H, Vatentine, M.A., Ph.D. With a Preface by the 
Rev. Atrrep E, Garvie, M.A., D.D. 7s. 6d. net 


FAITH, FANCIES AND FETICH : or, Yoruba 


Paganism. Being some account of the Religious Beliefs 
of the West African Negroes. By Srepuen S. Farrow, 
B.D.(Dur.), Ph.D.(Edin.). With a Foreword by Dr. R. R. 
Maretr, M.A., D.Sc., Reader in Social Anthropology in the 
University of Oxford. With 16 illustrations, 7s. 6d. net 


THE CHURCH’S MINISTRY OF HEALING. 


By J. R. Prive. 4s. 6d. net 








Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 
‘And of all Booksellers. Lists post free. 


Fron SHELDON’ PRESS _eList 
STUDIES OF THE SPANISH MYSTICS. 


Vol. I. By E. Attison Peers, Gilmour Professor of Spanish 
in the University of Liverpool. 18s. net. [Jn the Press 


FRANCESCO PETRARCA. The First Modern Man 
of Letters. His Life amd Correspondence. A Study of 

the Early Fourteenth Century (1304-1347). Vol. Hl. Secluded 
Study and Public Fame. By E. H, R. Tatnam, M.A, F.S.A. 
With three illustrations. 18s. net 


PSYCHOANALYSIS EXPLAINED AND 
CRITICISED. By A. E. Baker. [Ix the Press 


Limp duxeen, 2s. 6d.; cloth boards, 3s, 6d. net 
A trustworthy and interesting book.] 


A SIMPLE ‘GUIDE TO ROCK GARDENING. 


By Sir James L. Correr. 2s. 6d. net 


The Bede Histories. 


Series II. Vol. I. Edited by Miss H. L. Powett. 


HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND 


From the Earliest Times to 1066. By Anetine I. Russet, 
M.A. With 122 illustrations and 8 maps. 2s, 6d. net. 


The first volume of a Junior Series. 


Series III. Vol. Il. 


HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. 


By Atice Drayton Greenwoop, F.R.Hist.Soc. Vol. IIL, 
A.D. 1689-1834. With about 20 illustrations and maps. 
7s. 6d. net 
Miss Greenwood, although a competent all-round historian, is best known 
for her work on the Eighteenth Century. 
A splendid list of Fiction and Juvenile Books may be had 
post free. 





9 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 


And of all Booksellers. Lists post free. 
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The pleasures of Foreign Travel are multiplied tenfold. 
when you have learnt, by the new Pelman Method, to 
speak the language of the country. 








THE NEW WAY OF 
LEARNING LANGUAGES 





Interesting Tributes:‘to the Pelman “ Direct’ Method 
of Learning French, Spanish, Italian and German, 





J er Pelman Institute is doing a remarkable thing 
It is not only removing from the nation the repr ach 
that British people cannot learn Foreign Languages, but 
it is actually making the study of languages a popular 
hobby. 

People are taking up French, or Spanish, or Italian 
or German, as a pastime and recreation as well as a use- 
ful study. And they are doing this because for the first 
time in history the Pelman Institute has made the study 
of a language really interesting. , 

Hitherto people who have wanted to learn a Foreign 
Language have found the way bestrewn with difficulties, 
They have had to make their way through a tangled 
thicket of grammatical complexities. They have had to 
learn by heart long vocabularies of foreign words. Even 
after they have done this (and the majority “ give up” 
before getting so far) they have found that they can only 
speak the language slowly and hesitatingly because they 
are laboriously translating English thoughts and phrases 
into their foreign equivalents. 

These difficulties disappear when you learn a Foreign 
Language by the New Pelman method. By this method 
you learn I’rench in French, German in German, Spanish 
in Spanish, and Italian in Italian. You do this without 
using a word of English. Yet the plan is so simple that 
even a child can follow it. It sounds almost impossible, 
yet it is perfectly true—as you will see for yourself when 
you take the first lesson. 

The success of this new method of learning French, 
Spanish, Italian, and German is shown by the letters 
received by the Languages Department of the Pelman 
Institute from men and women who have followed this 
plan. Here are a few examples :— 

“I have found your system of teaching Italian so 
excellent that I am recommending it to people 
here.” (1.C. 104.) 

“TI can read and speak with ease, though it is les¢ 
than six months since I began to study Spanish.” 

(5.47. 181.) 

“TI found your French Course of the greatest pos- 
sible assistance during a visit to France, unaccompanicd 
and out of hearing of the English tongue.” (O. 106.) 

“You will be interested to hear that my first fort- 
night was spent in Vienna. After only six weeks of 
your German Course (with no knowledge of German 
previously) I found that I was able to speak well 
enough to go anywhere on my own and to buy things 
for others in our party who were unable to speak 
German,” (G.P. 111.) 
The new Pelman method of learning languages is 

explained in four little books, entitled respectively “ How 
to Learn French,” ‘“ How to Learn Italian,” ‘“ How to 
Learn Spanish,” and “ How to Learn German.” 

You can have a free copy of any one of these books 
by writing for it to-day to the Pelman Institute 
(Languages Dept.), 96 Pelman House, Bloomsbury 
Street, London, W.C.1. State which book you want, 
and a copy will be sent you by return, gratis and post 
free. Call or write to-day, 
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“MY EARLY LIFE” 


By the EX-GERMAN EMPEROR 


(Full Copyright reserved by the Spectator.) 


(For the next few weeks we shall publish each week a free supplement to the Spectator continuing this autobiograph 

t - ’ rn e ee . ° ° >" 7 . ‘fe 3 
of the ex-German Emperor. The series, containing the most interesting and important portions of “* My Early Life,” 
is appearing in Great Britain only in the Spectator. Later in the year the book will be published in full by Messrs. 


Methuen. | 

[The last instalment described, in chapter XV, the author's 
training, first in administrative work, and then in diplomacy at 
the Foreign Office under the Bismarcks, and the friction which 
these relations caused between him and his parents. The origin 
and disastrous effects of the Kulturkampf were also dealt with, 
and the author described his efforts to promote a reconciliation 
between Rome and Berlin. Chapter XWI recalled his visits 
to England in the “eighties, including his impressions of Lord 
Beaconsfield, his experiences at the Eton and Harrow match, at 
Aldershot and Portsmouth, and ended with a description of the 
Jubilee Celebrations of 1887, at which he was present with his 
father.| 

Cuarprer XVIII 


HOHENZOLLERN AND HABSBURG 


In the spirit of the alliance between Germany and Austria- 
Hungary, the younger members of the houses of Hohen- 
zollern and Habsburg were also drawn together. As already 
deseribed, 1 got to know the Crown Prince Rudolph at the 
time of the Vienna World Exhibition, and from that day 
mward maintained good comradeship with him. 


Tus Cuaracter oF Crown Prince Rupowen. 

His was an inspiring, shrewd and in its fresh vivacity 
fascinating disposition, full of sparkling humour, frankly not 
without a notable vein of satire. Both of us were keen 
naturalists and fond of sport. Moreover, Rudolph was a 
trained zoologist, specializing in ornithology. ‘To my regret, 
however, I was forced to notice, in the course of years, that 
he did not take religion at all seriously, and it pained me 
when he poured out his mordant wit not only on the Church 
and clergy, but also on the simple faith of country-folk. Nor 
could I help becoming aware of other faults of character, so 
much so 2s to destroy my original confidenee, and we drifted 


further and further apart. I was also gradually forced to see 
how little real friendship the Crown Prince felt for the new 
German Empire and the Dual Alliance, and how his soul 
revolted from the Prussian idea. For all these reasons our 
relations grew cooler until finally they were reduced to what 


political necessity demanded. 


Tut Triacs or tue Emperor. 

My relations with the Emperor Francis Joseph on the 
other hand were extraordinarily close and cordial. Indeed, 
I imay say that I was treated by the Emperor almost as if I 
had been his own son. From the earliest days of our acquaint- 
mee LT looked up to the ally of my grandfather and father 
with a respect and affection that so venerable a personality, 
so worthy of honour, must command from youth. The aged 
Emperor afforded me an illuminating example, in the resig- 
nation and unshaken faith with which he bore all the heaviest 
blows of fate, and in the proverbial sense of duty with which 
he worked, never resting, for the welfare of his people. The 
nature of my friendship with the Emperor Francis Joseph has 
undergone no change. I have ever regarded that noble ruler 
with reverence as my fatherly friend, and between us there 
existed at all times a close bond of mutual confidence that 
held fast until the hour when his head was bowed in death. 

The Emperor Francis Joseph, who stood sponsor for my 
eldest son, from the beginning distinguished my wife by 
special attentions that brought out all the chivalry of his 
noble nature. When my son came of age his exalted god- 
father insisted on appearing in person to convey his good 
wishes. Let me cite a touching incident. When at luncheonmy 
wife addressed the Emperor as ** Thou.” which had not been 
her habit up till then, he at once told me about this ** honour,” 
as he called it. It redounds to his credit also that one who 
had lost his only son and his wife had steeled himself to this 
Visit, where the picture of happy parents, surrounded by a 


band of healthy children, made the memory of his own bitter 


loss so much the more painful. 


His Cutvatry anp Girr or LANGUAGES. 

Another little occurrence revealed the kindness and exquisite 
politesse de coeur of the knightly old gentleman. With my 
wife and my daughter, Victoria Louise, I had visited the 
Emperor at Schénbrunn, and left the Princess, then a school- 
girl, behind at the station with him. When the train started 
we were touched to see how the Emperor bowed to the little 
Princess, and, gallantly offering her his arm, led her to his 
carriage. 

It is worthy of mention that the Emperor Francis Joseph 
spoke many tongues and had mastered the idioms of his people. 
During a manoeuyre to which the Emperor invited me I stood 
with him on a height in order to follow the progress of the 
battle. Suddenly the Emperor noticed a staff-orderly, who 
seemed to be in search of the commanding-oflicer, and who 
rode aimlessly around. He immediately ordered one of his aides 
to direct the man, whereon a long colloquy. neither here nor 
there, began. Ultimately it proved too long for the Emperor, 
and hesaidtome: ‘ See, they can’t understand each other any- 
hoy. The lancer is a Galician and the A.D.C. does not know a 
word of Polish. I must just look into it myself, otherwise the 
despatch will never reach its destination. You'll excuse me a 
moment.’ No sooner said than done! The Emperor sprang 
into the saddle with youthful ease, and on his superb English 
thoroughbred chestnut. jumped over the ditches that inter- 
sected the ground. In two minutes the man was already on 
his way holding the despatch aloft and crying out from time 
to time: ‘* Manéveroberleutnant,” which should have been 


* Manéveroberleitung.” With smiling eyes the Mmperor 
came back to me, and remarked as he dismounted: * It’s a 
good job one can speak the languages of one’s people.” But 


the incident gave me and my suite something to think over, 
in case it came to a serious issue. 

In his life the Emperor Francis Joseph passed through more 
sorrow than all but a very few. When that abominable murder- 
ous blow snatched the beautiful Empress Elisabeth from us, 
I at once hastened to Vienna and stood beside her husband in 
sympathy. Never shall i forget the heart-rending sight, as, 
after a coldly formal service, the widower, bowed down with 
grief, descended from the Chapel to the Capucin vault, behind 
the coffin of his wife, once so triumphant and adored. 

Tim: Empress, Never UNpdersroop 1N Her Own Country, 

The charming Empress, who had been the object of my 
youthful enthusiasm, was now gone. I had not come much in 
contact with her myself, but I know, both through my grand- 
father and my mother, both of whom knew her well, that the 
general conception of her was false. Both declared her to be a 
remarkable woman, who possessed a deep mind and a great 
soul; and they greatly revretted that she should have been 
misunderstood in her own country. It was my mother’s 
that the Impress, when young, was _ bitterly 


opinion 
If the Austrians said that 


disappointed in Austrian society. 
she was unapproachable and invisible, it was probably because 
the Empress could not take pleasure in their superficial and 
amusement-seeking society. My grandfather had often 
expressed his admiration for her clear comprehension and 
sure judgment, and respected her greatly. Take, as an evidence 
of her strength of character, the words she spoke when she 
heard of Rudolph’s death: ‘No one but I must tell the 


Emperor this, I will break it to him!’ After this overwhelm- 


ing blow the Empress withdrew still more from the world, 
In the Achilleion garden in Corfu there is a secret silent nook, 
where she placed a bust of Rudolph that could be lit up 
with electric lamps. Often the unhappy Empress has sat 


there, weeping, throughout the night. Hler fate was too cruel 
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for anyone to make the solitude she sought a cause of 
reproach. 

All these thoughts moved me, as I stood near the mourning 
husband beside the bier of his noble wife. She had been far 
more to the Emperor Francis Joseph than the world, which 
judges only by appearances, dreamed; and, had she lived, 
would certainly have been a sure support to him in the storms 
that came afterwards. But fate willed it otherwise, and in 
loading the splendid old man with sorrow upon sorrow spared 
him nothing of personal grief and political disillusion, save that 
it did not let him live to see his country’s downfall. 

I must now return to the events of my youth, from which 
overpowering recollections have distracted me. 

MARRIAGE OF THE CROWN Prince. VIENNA IN 1881. 

In May, 1881, I was invited with my wife to the marriage of 
the Crown Prince Rudolph, and we were received by the entire 
Imperial Family with extraordinary kindness. We were lodged 
in a beautiful little rococo chalet in the Schénbrunn garden, 
named the “ Kaiserstéckl.” 

Their Majesties had changed very little during the cight 
years since I had seen them last. Although he had become a 
trifle greyer, the Emperor retained his youthful figure and 
agility, and the Empress still looked marvellously beautiful, 
The festivities took place exactly according to programme, 
and with a really painful punctuality, on which the Emperor 
kept a terribly sharp eye. The Crown Prince Rudolph had 
drawn our attention to the fact that the Emperor, on principle, 
made a point of appearing fifteen or twenty minutes before the 
hour fixcd. The consequence was that the Imperial family used 
to assemble half an hour before dinner. We naturally took 
the hint, thereby causing the Emperor, at our first meal, to 
say in jest that, being guests, we need not share this * bad 
habit.” Lie had intended to come for my wife himself. Later 
on, however, I discovered that he had revealed his satisfaction 
to the family circle by declaring that the Prince William couple 
were very punctual. The Prince of Wales, who was staying 
at the same time in Vienna for the marriage, could not get 
accustomed to this punctuality and, therefore, went without 
any similar praise. 

The Imperial cuisine was good but heavy. The Emperor's 
favourite dish, stewed beef steak, had achieved a certain 
eclebrity. The table was always decorated with splendid 
gold vases and cups, in which the choicest flowers, mostly 
orchids from the Sechénbrunn hothouses, were arranged in 
brifiiant clusters. The Emperor loved flowers and was parti- 
cularly fond of orchids of every varicty. Nothing pleased him 
more than when one praised the flower decoration of his table, 
which one could, in fact, do with an easy conscience. 

At the German Embassy and in Austrian houses we often 
had an opportunity of meeting the leaders of Viennese society. 
The women, mostly of imposing figure, often of great beauty, 
glittered in the lustre of family jewels: the men, slim and 
tall. wore elegant mufti or uniform: all without exception 
were full of that charming Austrian amiability and courtesy 
that so quickly captivates the foreigner. In the hospitable 
house of the Archduke Charles Louis and his lovely wife 
I became acquainted also with the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, 
with whom I remained all my life on terms of close friendship 
up to his tragic end. Charles Louis was the most agreeable 
of hosts, and could talk in a delightful manner about the 
most varied topics. e 

Tur Eurrnor’s Hentine Parries. 

Emperor Francis Joseph often invited me to his autumn 

hunting parties in the mountains, at Miirzsteg and Eisenerz, 


4 
where a lit group of expert relatives and friends would 
forgather. 


Among them were the Duke of Saxony, Prince 
Leopold of Bavaria, the Grand Duke of Tuscany (who had to 
keep the lists), Prinee Taxis, the chief equerry (who had lost 
an eye in the wars), Prince Constantine Hohenlohe, the Grand 





Steward, and Count Meran, a delightful fellow and eood 
friend of mine. Now and then Crown Prince Rudolph would 
join us. Miirazsteg, very simple but comfortable, was reached 
by special train on the pretiy Semmering railway. We all 
wore Styrian costume : long trousers in the house and in the 
train, short leather gaiters over them fer sport, and the 
famous green hat ; a well-known shoemaker in the mountains 
provided us with the necessary nailed boots. 


——_. 
— 


We generally had supper at seven, and then sat on at table 
smoking, preferably the Turkish Tchibouk. About 8.39 the 
Emperor would retire while we sat on chatting for an hour or 
so. Breakfast was usually about 5 a.m., sometimes even at 
3a.m. In any case the Emperor's punctuality was such that 
we were expected to show up some twenty minutes earlier— 
rather a trial for the elder members of the party. We then 
drove in carriages to the preserves ; Prince Leopold and the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany then mounted ponies, while the rest 
of us made the long ascent on foot, by the light of lanterns, 
By daybreak we would reach the butts, some in the open on 
the mountainside, others down by the streams in the woods, 
Driving took five or six hours: about half-way through the 
game would begin to be sighted from the butts. The bag 
varied greatly : changes in the wind make a great difference 
when one is hunting on mountains in uncertain weather, 

One day the Emperor put me into the butt designed for 
him, as I had brought nothing home the day before, I wags 
much pleased, although it involved a severe clamber. and at 
the end T had to climb a ladder to get into my butt. The view 
was shut off by dense mist. I had hardly got settled in and 
wrapped myself up in a warm fur coat, with a fur rug over my 
knees, before I fell into a sleep of sheer exhaustion. When 
my loader, Rolfing, woke me up the mist had rolled back and 
a magnificent panorama opened before me. In the same 
moment I discovered to my astonishment that I was on a rock 
platform swung out over the valley of not more than ten 
square yards in size. Never in my life have I sat so still as 
on that rock! The wind was good, the approach likewise, 
the deer passed pretty near me, and I enjoyed the opportunity 
of watching them at close quarters. A female goat with a kid 
crossed my platform so close to my knees that I could have 
touched the kid with my hand, and then disappeared over the 
edge, apparently into the air. I was afraid that I should hear 
them falling over the precipice, but as a matter of fact a few 
minutes later I saw them comfortably clambering on up the 
other side of the cliff. I got quite a number of chamois bucks, 

At the end of the chase I scrambled down my ladder, and 
at the foot of the cliff met the Emperor coming away from his 
butt. When I reported my bag he congratulated me and, 
the other guns not having turned up, invited me to go down 
the valley and so home with him. Naturally I accepted gladly 
and followed him down the narrow path without at al! guessing 
what was to follow. Soon the practised mountaineer began 
a rapid descent by sticking his alpenstock well into the 
ground and leaping forward on it, a procedure I could not 
imitate with but one good arm. I had to trot hard to keep 
him in sight, and reached the carriage some time after him, 
completely done up. He murmured kindly, ** You ave a wee 
bit warm ?” No sign of exertion in him. 


Visir To Buparesr In 1885. HUNGARIAN NATIONALISM. 


In the autumn of 1885 my wife and I visited the Crown 
Prince Rudolph and his wife on the occasion of the Ifunga 
Agricultural Show in Budapest. From the windows of the 
lofty Hofburg there is a superb view of the city set on both 
sides of the Danube. The streets were full of life and bustle 
and whenever we were recognized on our walks or drives the 
warm-hearted Hungarians gave us a friendly ovation. The 
show was admirably arranged. and I found the forest and game 
section, with its astonishing display of heads, exceptionally 
interesting. We used to be followed round by crowds, which 


nh 


appreciated our appreciation. In the antler section we ran 
into Count Andrassy ; I was particularly pleased to have the 
opportunity of making the acquaintance of the man who had 
done so much to create the Alliance between Austria-Hungary 
and Germany. Andrassy was a pure Hungarian, with one 
black lock hanging down over his forehead; he made the 
impression of a man who knew precisely what he wanted. 
Such a crowd gathered round, while we were. talking, that 
the Prince of Wales, who was also present, had difficulty in 
getting out. Suddenly someone in the crowd called for cheers 
for the German Ally and Count Andrassy, the maker of the 
Alliance. Cheers resounded through the hall, while I shook 
the great statesman heartily by the hand. Andrassy, pointing 
to the disappearing Prince of Wales, whispered to me, * He 
wort like that! Ife does not like the Triple Alliance. There 
will be storms in Europe when he is at the helm !” 

In Budapest we also went to the theatre. The Crown Prince 
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informed us, before we entered our box, that it was the habit 
of the public to give royalties an ovation, which must be 
received eyes front. So it proved ; we were greeted with loud 
cheers. The piece was a present-day Hungarian drama and 
a very popular and lovely actress, Blahané by name, who was 
likewise an admirable singer, appeared in it. She introduced 
jnto her role a charming song, the ‘* Maiden of Kérésch,” 
which was being much sung in Hungary—this by way of 
tribute to the Crown Prince, whose favourite tune it was 
supposed to be and one which he often hummed and whistled- 
It created boundless enthusiasm ; the applause was so thun- 
derous that Biahané had to sing it again and again. It was 
interesting to see how easily these intelligent Hungarians were 
stirred to enthusiasm. Their vivid nationalism makes them 
capable of extraordinary exertions, and I had the impression 
that anyone who understood and appreciated ought to have 
no difficulty in leading them. 

In later years I more than once discussed this question with 
one of my own, and my country’s best friends, the Ambassador, 
yon Szigyéni. He agreed with me entirely, subject to the 
reservation that Western parliamentary institutions were 
ruinous in Hungary. Andrassy had found this out, to his 
cost. All sorts of parliamentary incidents which were quite 
incomprehensible to non-Hungarians—sudden ministerial 
crises, scenes of uproar in the House, and so on—were, of 
course, to be attributed to family feuds among the Magyar 
magnates, dating back to the Middle Ages. Jousting and 
private war being out of date, they fought out their quarrels 
in the arena of Parliament. The passionate temperament of 
the Hungarian women contributed to embitter the conflict 
and widen its area. In Vienna, unfortunately, too little 
attention was paid to Hungary. The Empress Elisabeth, 
who did understand, was adored. 

The following incident will illustrate the want of under- 
standing of and attention to Hungarian wishes. Szégyéni 
told me one day that his countrymen were getting more and 
more exasperated by the continued disregard of their desire 
to have the Hungarian flag used in the Hungarian Army and 
in the Honved, as had been the case in the time of Maria 
Theresa. He asked me whether the flag just given to the 
German State contingents was not an analogous case. I 
said yes : and told him the princes had been invited to submit 
pictures of their old flags. Where none such existed designs 
had been submitted to them, including the arms of the terri- 
tory or of its reigning house, with the colours of the country 
and the monogram of the ruler. The King of Hungary could, 
in my opinion, do the same for the Hungarian troops, without 
infringing the rights of Austria. The Ambassador had regret- 
fully to inform me, later, that all his efforts and representations 
had failed. 


Cnarrer XIX 
DIPLOMACY AND SPORT IN RUSSIA 


It follows from what I have already said that I grew up 
in the atmosphere of traditional friendliness between us 
and the Russian Imperial House, which had existed ever since 
the Wars of Liberation. Emperor Alexander II, when 
passing through Berlin, often stayed in the New Palace in my 
childhood ; a special performance used to be put on in his 
honour in the pretty little theatre there, to which I was 
allowed to go. When the Tsar came to Berlin for the meeting 
of the three Kxaperors, he gave me, as I have said, the uniform 
of the St. Petersburg Grenadiers. I have also referred to his 
sympathetic words to my father on the losses of the Guards in 
1870. The news of his assassination, a few years later, came 
as a frightful shock. On the evening when the news came we 
went with our parents to my grandfather. He was too deeply 


moved to speal he sat silently weeping. 


Tur Cominc or. AGE or THE TSAREVITCH IN 1884. 

In 1884 my grandfather bade me go to St. Petersburg 
to take part in the coming-of-age celebrations of the then 
Heir Apparent, afterwards Tsar Nicholas II, and present him 
with the Order of the Black Eagle. 

3y a delicate attention on the part of the Tsar I was lodged 
during my stay in quarters directly under those occupied by 
my grandfather when in St. Petersburg. The windows looked 
out on to the great square in front of the Palace, taking in the 


Admiralty and a portion of the Nevski. A high fence pro- 
tected the garden, which had been laid out in the square by 
Alexander Ili, and the Imperial family could walk there 
undisturbed by the gaze of the curious. The rooms, mostly 
furnished in the taste of the ‘thirties, were comfortable, but 
excessively hot ; the windows were still closed up from winter, 
and only a tiny pane could be cpened. I was admirably 
looked after by an old Danish servant of the Tsaritsa, who 
spoke both German and Russian. The food was excellent, 
notably such genuine Russian items as tea and breadstuffs, 
soups and fish dishes. 

The festivities gave me an opportunity to become better 
acquainted with the Imperial family. They all treated me 
with proverbial Russian kindness and courtesy. The appear- 
ance of the men was very imposing, as most of them were 
above the average height, though the mighty figure of Alex- 
ander III over-topped them all. The Grand Duke Vladimir 
was fair, but his brother, the Admiral, Grand Duke Alexei, 
much fairer: his handsome face and figure resembled that 
of some Germanic chieftain from the Sagas. I received es- 
pecial kindness from the Grand Duke Michael Nicolaievitch, 
brother-in-law of the Grand Duke of Baden and grandfather 
of the Crown Princess Cecilie. His was another proud and 
chivalrous figure. The Tsaritsa seemed a tiny and most 
attractive being by the side of her immense husband. Very 
stately was the Grand Duchess Alexandra, widow of the 
Grand Duke Constantine, with her tall, slim figure and erect 
bearing ; her face was still beautiful under its crown of snow- 
white hair. She had been a favourite cousin of my father’s, 
and was kind to me for that reason and because I had played 
at Cannes in the winter of 1869-70 with the son she had prema- 
turely lost. Grand Duchess Vladimir was very beautiful in a 
matronly way. The wife of the Grand Duke Michael had 
preserved her youthful freshness. These three ladies were 
very good to me; they explained the habits and customs of 
the Court, and told me the visits I ought to pay, and so on. 
The family picture was brightened by the cheery presence of a 
large number of quite young Grand Dukes. An amusing 
incident used to enliven our meal times; when the Tsaritsa 
entered the room where we were all assembled, and the young 
Grand Dukes greeted her with heels together and spurs 
clattering, she would sing out to them the greeting given by a 
captain to his soldiers, and they then returned the correct 
reply in unison. 


Minirary Pomr anp Re.icgious CEREMONY. 


The coming-of-age festivities were predominantly of a 
military character. The great halls of the Winter Palace, as 
I passed through them with the Tsar before the opening of 
the ceremony, were full of picked contingents from the St. 
Petersburg Regiments of the Guard, and with their flags and 
standards they were a splendid sight. When, after hurriedly 
getting into Russian uniform, I returned to the reception, the 
Tsar, to my great surprise, told me he had appointed me 
honorary colonel of the Viborg Infantry No. 85. Next day a 
detachment of this regiment, which had come from barracks 
in Novgorod by his orders, reported to me. 

The ceremonies began with a service, my place in the 
princely procession being by the side of Queen Olga of Greece. 
It was an imposing scene: the Tsaritsa and the Grand 
Duchesses were in grande toilette and their striking Russian 
head-dresses gave them an almost fairy-tale charm. Through- 
out the long religious ceremony, conducted by the worthy 
Metropolitans of Novgorod and St. Petersburg, assisted by 
members of the Holy Synod and high clerical dignitaries in 
superb robes, and accompanied by an impressive choir, the 
little heir to the throne. a delicate boy of fourteen, stood alone 
before the altar in his pale blue uniform. Ina clear voice he 
read the oath of fealty to Tsar and country and to the consti- 
tutional order of succession ; no one present could help feeling 
deeply moved. Then prayers were spoken by the church dig- 
nitaries, the Te Deum thundered out, the bells began to ring 
and three hundred and one salvoes of cannon resounded. 
After the * ad multos annos” had been given forth and the 
members of the Holy Synod had felicitated their Majesties 
and the Tsarevitech, the whole assembly moved in close pro- 
cession to the St. George’s Hall, where the banners and 
standards of the military detachments were massed before the 
throne. The Tsarevitch took up his stand at a small altar. 
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Pere. 
A detachment of great bearded Cossack Life Guards next where the Tsar had had rooms prepared for me, |] Was 


appeared, and lowered their ancient, richly embroidered 
standard before the Heir Apparent, now their Hetman. 
Taking hold of a corner he spoke the prescribed words of the 
oath with obvious emotion, but in a distinct voice. It was an 
impressive moment. Many wept; clear drops sparkled on 
the iron-grey beard of the old standard-bearer. There were 
few unmoved faces when the ceremony ended with the 
embrace of the son by his parents. Many a quiet prayer for 
God's blessing on the future Tsar went up. 
Tie Division or Recruits. 

On the day after the coming of age the so-called Division of 
Recruits by the Tsar took place in the square before the 
Winter Palace, a ceremony which enabled the available 
infantry material to be surveyed. The infantry recruits 
stood, in regimental formation, in the first line, the cavalry 
behind them, and then the artillery. The Commanders, 
Inspector-Generals, Grand Dukes and Imperial Suite were all 
present. The matcrial impressed me deeply; these were 
picked men. ‘The Paul Grenadier recruits, who have to have 
slightly turned-up noses, were a remarkable sight. 

As we went down the Tsar said jokingly to me: “ Be sure 
to notice the keen competition for the best-looking men 
between the Preobrajensky, First Guards’ Regiment, and the 
Naval Guards.” And so it proved. A man like a young 
sapling wearing the Preobrajensky jacket was claimed by the 
captain of the Naval Guards; the Preobrajensky captain 
refused to give him up. The Divisional Commander and 
General in command spoke on one side, the Minister of 
Marine and Admiral Alexei on the other. The Tsar finally 
came down on the side of the Preobrajensky, to the obvious 
delight of the colonel and of the sergeant-major of the bat- 
talion to which the recruit was assigned. This latter was a 
huge fellow with a vast beard and tremendous chest develop- 
ment, a pair of kindly blue eyes and a row of decorations 
extending from shoulder to shoulder. He was a special 
favourite of the Imperial family, and had more than once been 
presented to my grandfather on visits to Berlin. I shook 
his hand in congratulation on his acquisition and had my own 
arm nearly shaken off in his delight, as he cried in broken 
German: “Soldier, not sailor; soldier better.’ When [ 
met him again later in Berlin he told me, beaming all over, 
* leeruit good soldier ; already subaltern.” 

My If. 

The review over, T went to show myself to the Tsar in my 
Viborg regimentals. Although suspicious and reserved by 
disposition, the Tsar had taken to me and talked with unusual 
frankness and friendliness. I took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to execute my grandfather's commission and reassure 
him about the Bulgarian affair — to which T shall return later 
and, at the same time, to endeavour to win his support for the 
“entente a trois” with Austria-Hungary. He proved to be 
deeply prejudiced against the Danubian monarchy, and all 
sorts of arguments had to be brought forward to convince him 
of the necessity of the Three Emperors’ Alliance. I relied, as [ 
had been instructed to do, mainly on the proposition, caleu- 
lated to appeal to him, that the three empires must stand 
together against anarchy ; in Prince Bismarck’s phrase, the 
three empires must stand together as a triangular bulwark 
against the gathering waves of anarchy and liberal democracy. 
The letters of Herbert Bismarck and the reports of our 
Ambassador show that my efforts were not without result ; 
indeed. two years later, when greeting the Tsar at Brest- 
Litovsk, my grandfather referred directly to this success. 

I left Petersburg on the evening of May 22nd for Moscow, 
as the Tsar, in our conversation of May T9th, had advised me 
to visit it. He further paid me the great and unlooked-for 
honour of accompanying me from the Anitchkoff Palace to 
the station in his open carriage, attired in Prussian uniform— 
a distinction that made a profound general impression, the 
more so that the Tsar rarely paid such an honour even to 
sovereigns. All the Grand Dukes and the Viborg regimental 
detachment were at the station to see me off. 

L Jeft Petersburg with the sense that I had fuliilled my 
tnission to the best of my abilities. 


TAaLks wir Tsar ALEXANDER 


IMPRESSIONS OF Moscow AND THE KreMiin, 


I arrived in Moscow on the morning of May 23rd. After 


the usral reception at the station, I drove to the Kremlin, 


received’ by Governor-General Prince Dolgoroukoff, and the 
President of the Household, Count Orloff-Davidoft. and his 
wife looked after me in every way. 

The far-famed Kremlin is a city rather than a castle 
Palaces, cathedrals, cloisters, barracks and administrative 
offices are enclosed within the famous wall, with its machieco- 
lated towers. On my tour of inspection I first visited the 
coronation rooms. Largely in the Byzantine style, with deco. 
rations in gold mosaic, they are indeed magnificent, and one 
is immediately struck by the Eastern influence. ‘Then I went 
on to the Halls of the Orders, so called because each Russian 
Order has its hall, with the walls and furniture covered in the 
colour appropriate to it, and hung with the emblems and 
insignia of the Order in metal. The Andrew Hall, in pale blue 
satin, and the Catherine Hall in wine coloured satin with 
silver trimmings, pleased me best. The George Hall in white 
marble, with the names of the knights inscribed in gold, was 
the largest. I saw there the names of many Prussian heroes 
dating from the Wars of Liberation, reminders cf the glorious 
days of brotherhood in arms, among them those of Prince 
Frederick Charles, of my father and of my grandfather. 
Higher up were dwellings in early mediaeval style, dating 
from the days of the Grand Dukes and Tsars of Moscow, 
with windows supported on beautifully turned columns, 
decorated with many-coloured majolica work. From these 
windows there was a superb view over the town. with its 
countless cupolas, gold, green and blue, crowned with crosses 
and chains of gold: with the sun playing over it the whole 
thing was fairylike and unique. 

I visited a number of interesting buildings and churches 
with Prince Dolgoroukoff, and went, without him. to the old 
hospital and almshouses belonging to the German colony, 
I saw the Vassili-Blashinny Cathedral, built by Ivan the 
Terrible, with its conical and pineapple-shaped cupolas, 
vividly coloured, as was the rest of the church. 
said to have been so delighted with this piece of architecture 
that he had the master-builder’s eyes put out so that he could 
never repeat it—a story also told of other princes. 

Finally, I visited the Coronation Church and the cathedrals, 
where the coflins of the early Tsars of Moscow, wrapped in 
scarlet velvet, lie in rows, not in the vaults, but in the church 
itself. Prince Dolgoroukoff pulled me up as IT was walking 


Tsar Ivan is 


very slowly along this row, and whispered in my ear: * Ivan! 
Ivan the Terrible !** A shudder ran through me as I stood 
before the coffin of this grim and mighty prince. We left the 


place in dead silence. 

My stay in Moscow ended with a farewell supper on May 
25th, given by Prince Dolgoroukoff, at which the Mayor of 
Moscow and the Generals were present. His kitchen and 
cellar were renowned, and the report was justified on this 
evcning. The Sakuska (hors d’ceuvre) a'one comprised a 
wealth of dishes and drinks, more than sufficient to satisfy a 
Prussian appetite. Then came a menu of more than a dozen 
courses, and the kindly host exercised a ** friendly compulsion” 
to partake of each. ‘The meal lasted over two hours. and the 
old gentlemen gradually grew jovial and lively. At the close, 
the Prince called for three cheers for the Tsar, and. mindful 
of old times, for my grandfather. After dinner we smoked in 
another room, while Russian folk-songs were discoursed in 
tasteful chorus by gypsies, male and female, with voices of 
bell-like purity. 

At midnight the Prince brought me to the station, where 
the officers of the Frederick William IV Grenadiers, and many 
of the dinner guests, saw me off. Loud hurrahs sounded as 
the special train, put at my disposal by the Tsar, drew out 
from the platform. I reached Berlin on May 25th. 

(To be continued.) 

[The next instalment will contain the conclusion ef chapter 
NXLX, describing the author's visit to Russia in 1886, and a bear- 
hunt on the estate of Prince Anton Radziwill. In chapter XX, 
under the heading ** The Battenberg Affair and its Sequel,” the 
author traces Prince Alexander's antecedents and career and 
explains the reasons why his projected marriage with Princess 
Victoria was opposed and abandoned. The authors mission 
to Russia in 1886 to promote a rapprochement, and his meeting 
with the Tsar Alexander III at Brest-Litovsi:, is then described, 
also his reconciliation on his return with his father, who had 
resented being passed over by the Emperoz and Bismarck.} 
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“So this is how you 
learn languages— 
by Gramophone 


Perfect accent and correct 
pronunciation assured 


The Linguaphone Method is simplicity itself. You sit 
at home and listen to a native elocutionist talking to 
you in the language of your choice—from a Lingua- 
phone Language Record. The lessons consist of in- | 
teresting talks on subjects of universal interest—the 
Home, the Street, the Shops, Travel, the Theatre, etc., | 
and a complete course gives you a vocabulary of about 
2,500 words. And remember—the whole family can 
learn from the one outfit. 





Learn to SPEAK as well as to write 


You learn by ear just as you learned to speak and understand | 
your own language. And just as you find yourself repeating | 
the words of a song, or humming a tune, which you have heard | 
again and again, so you find yourself repeating the words and | 
sentences of the Linguaphone lessons after you have listened | 
to them a few times. 


LINGUAPHONE 


LANGUAGE RECORDS | 
FRENCH ITALIAN GERMAN’ SPANISH 
AFRIKAANS ESPERANTO ENGLISH 


(Russian in preparation.) 
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SEND COUPON FOR 24 pp. BOOK—FREE 


Fill in the coupon below now, post it at once, 
and receive, by return, the 24 pp. book telling 
all about the Linguaphone Method, the wonder- 
ful results it has achieved, what it costs, and 
how you can have a 


q DAYS’ FREE TRIAL IN YOUR WOME 


DEMONSTRATIONS 


Visitor to London 
are invited ¢ call at 
the Institute and have 
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To The Linguaphone Institute, 
: 343 Napier House, 24-27 High Holborn, 


THE : 
LINGUAPHONE . London, W.C. 1. : 


INSTITUTE, Please send me POST FREE the : 


| 
343 Napier House, i 
349 Napier House, LINGUAPHONE BOOK and particulars of } | 





Lond mn, W.C. I SEVEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL, 
2 Goorg from Chancery 
Lane gue Station). 
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Lanterne, Lyens; HOL- 
LAND. Zwart Janstraat, 
138, Rotterdam; U. An 
% Fifth Avenue, 

York; AUSTRALIA, 
Box 238 G.P.0., Sydney; 
SOUTH AFRICA, 223 
Smith Street, Durban. 




















AS HEAL’S MAKE 
YOUR BED 








The final test of a house is the comfort 
of its beds. To start with, they must 
be pure and wholesome through and 
through, and they must know how to 
give way and yet support. They must 
be infinitely soft but by no means stuffy. 
And you are to know, too, that the 
perfect bed is not a chance concourse 
of things bought haphazard, but a de- 
liberate composition — its down pillows 
nestling upon the bolster; its hair mat- 
tress lying soft upon a spring mattress 
which will never sag. 

And the blankets? Well, the blankets 
should be fleecy and drowsy and 
most immaculately sweet. 

It is in such wise that bedding is made 


by Heals. 


‘Bedding Catalogue sent on request 


HEAL 


AND SON, LIMITED 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W.1 


‘Bedding, “Bedstead, Upholstery & Furniture Makers. 
Dealers in Carpets, China, Fabrics & “Decorative Things. 
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_Just ist pull the button—and Listen In 
t TAKE the Rees-Mace portable 
An ; eetgetind Magic * set where you _ will—in the 
+ ved Popa - Drawing Room—in the Sick Room—into the 
request Garden—or down by the river... 
We will gladly anywhere . . 
give you a de- vs t 
monstration in PULL the black button and enjoy the music 
the London area instantly; clearly and faultlessly reproduced 








t ur h coor 2 : 
aig ete 4 from the cone loud spcaker embodied in the 
"phone us (May- set itself, 
fair 375 or — ~ — * 
send a postcard REMEMBER the set is absolutely self-con- 
makin. an taincd—no acrial—no carth—no otside wire 
cater ey a of any kind. Beautifully made, and beauti- 
nvenicnce. fully finished. Light, and so simple to work. 
a st Could anything be more attractive? 
2,3, 4 & 7 VALVE Prices from 16 Gns. 
MODELS to 62 Gns. 
THE REES-MACE ReeeMac 39a WELBECK ST., 
MANUFACTURING se 
Co. LE ps a" W. 

















Recognised Remedy | 


The Worlds 








RODONAL 


is no drug or 
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EVERY DOX BEARS THE MARK pa tative loa say pain or 
De ry the time keing. I: is the 
THE MAN WITH scientific discevery of J. L. 
THE PINCERS je aie © 
Ee CHATELAIN, the celebrated 
a French Chemist, which  tho- 
i roughly cleanses the system of 
MEPPELLS. Lea - — 
‘ LONDON Uric Acid. 
5 d 12/ The regular use of Uredonal 
- on r will safeguard cufferers against 
a bottle. the return of the distressing 
symptoms due to Rheumatism: 
The large size it is gentle and harmless in its 


niaining 3 times ection. 


quantity 
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ph ps Urodonal is of granular form and LET US ARRANGE A PERFECT TOUR FOR YOU THIS WINTER! 
b eeee is btrainable at all Chemists Write for Booklet “The 
Stores or of tl Sole C FRENCH LINE © 
cessionaires: T COMPAGNIE GENERALE 
RANSATLANTIQUE, Ltd. 
4 164 PICCADILLY, LONDON, | 2. PALL MALL. LONDON, $,W.L 
and Branches. W.1 
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"| The New Field of Travel. 
ha! IE 
| .The Summer Holiday Season in South. ; 
‘| Africa extends from October to March. i 
res e . . im 
| During these months the temperate climate §& 
| is ideal for a Winter change from Europe, = 
%&| with the incentive that it opens up a vast 4 
8} background for travel in a Dominion with 4% 
3] many new interests and attractions. K 
iG The attainment of health and pleasure is * 
53, combined in the ocean voyage to South 3 
3] Africa and the refreshing change of outdoor 
ta life characteristic of the Southern Summer. §& 
‘=| Special tours are now being arranged, and & 
ta “ ‘ . ' ) og 3 
’s| Enquiries are invited by the Publicity Agent, 
rs South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, 4 
3) London, W.C. 2. i 
ie Write for Tour Booklet “B.D.” 5 
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NORTH AFRICAN 
MOTOR TOURS 


TOURS DE LUXE TO AN UNSPOILED WONDERLAND 


RABAT 
j “lowers 4 4 Suarhine” 





EE MARRAKESH (morocco city) WITH ITS 

CYCLOPEAN WALLS, PEERLESS PALACES 
GARDENS, ITS DANCERS, FIRE-EATERS 
SNAKE CHAKMERS. SIP THE MINT TEA 
UNDER THE VINES AT RABAT. WANDER 
AND WONDER IN THE TEEMING BAZAARS 
Or FEZ—CITY OF FOUNTAINS, PALACES, 
MOSQUES SEE MEKNES-ITS MiINARETS 
AND BOOTHS 


Smouldering torches the sultry liftin 
heavy scents from brazen burners pla 4 
of fountains pattering of bare feet over 
glorious mosaics the silently gliding vision o 
white . clatter of hoofs and giitter of =s 
caparisons sunset and the Muezzin 
world of complete fascination awaits you. 
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THE ERA OF 


Fifty Years of Parliament. The Earl of Oxford and Asquith, 
"K.G. (Cassels. In two volumes, £2 10s. net, with illustrations. ) 
the struggles, 


“Tt cov writes Lord Oxford of his book, 
Parliaments — a 


triumphs and failures of no fewer than eleven 
riod of constructive Imperial development, as well as an era 
of industrial amelioration and evolution, without parallel in the 
history of any civilized country.” 


Anp this is the sober truth. To the present generation of 
Englishmen, the peaceful and orde:ed progress of events to 
which, up to the year 1914, they had been accustomed for 
almost a century may seem the ordinary conditions of society ; 
our present discords and disasters may appear but a bricf 
departure from the normal. The exact reverse is in fact 
the truth. The forty-six years (1868-1914) covered by Lord 
Oxford’s book constitute a period of quite unexampled 
stability. They are the great exception, the most abnormal 
period of which history relates—an oasis of order in the chaotic 
changes and chances of the history of Western civilization. 
But in this very fact lies their unique interest. We have here 
related to us by one of its foremost men the history of that 
unique thing in human system of Governmen! 
which actually worked. Unglish parliamentary democracy, as 
Lord Oxford points out, came into full working order about the 
year 1868 and from that date to 1914 a great procession of 
statesmen succeeded in administering the country, in main- 
taining and aggrandizing the Empire, in creating that immensely 
rich, powerful and peculiar community which was_ the 
Britain of 1914. No one in the world could be as well fitted 
to tell that story as Lord Oxford ; he is the human embodi- 
ment of all that is most typical, and in many ways of all that 


affairs, a 


is best, in that epoch. His clear, genial confidence that on 


the whole things wili work out for the best if only unreasonable 
people can be prevented from interfering with them unduly ; 
his calm assumption, not untinged with complacency, that 
year by year the community will get rather richer, a little 
more reasonable, a shade more liberal minded, are. both 
characteristic of his epoch. 

These two well printed volumes of memoirs are a perfectly 


blended mixture of’ history and reminiscence. The narrative 
is like a broad cool English river, calmly winding its way down 
to the sea. Nothing breaks the easy flowing surface.’ Yet 
there is no monotony, for on every page or so we come on 


some perfect sentence on which we pause and dwell with 
especial satisfaction. What could be more perfect, for example. 
than the phrase which closes his introductory. chapter ? He 
is introducing us to the two great protagonists who fill, like 
Hector and Achilles, the foreground of -his picture of the 
struggles of Liberal and Tory in the later half of the last 
He tells us that, at. first, when they. both, rather 
unexpectedly, became leaders of, their respective parties, 
neither Gladstone nor Disraeli had a strong hold en the 


century. 


House of Commons. 


They were,” he writes, “‘ in their different ways, two of the 
greatest Parliamentarians in our history; but when they becam 
as each did in turn, the idol of the nation, it was not by reason of 


their ascendancy in the House of Commons, but through their 


apacity to touch and to capture, the one the imagination, the 
other the conscience, of their countrymen outside.” 

From a detailed account of the struggle of these Titans 
Lord Oxford turns aside to give us a delightful chapter on 
parliamentary eloquence in 1869. His 
forma pendant to those to be found in Lord Curzon’s Parlia- 


quotations, which 
mentary Eloquence, confirm an impression, always entertained 
by the present 
perhaps the greatest orator that Westminster has ever seen. 


writer, that as an artist John Bright was 


What Irishman for example has ever told of the troubles of 

Erin with such noble dignity as Bright expressed in his speech 
n the second reading of the Irish Church Bill ? 

Hardy had referred to the Protestant Church in Ireland as 
the light of the Reformation.” 


Gathorne 


Mr. Gathorn Hardy,” replied Bright, “ appeared not able 
d that this light of the Reformation, sustained by 

Z fanned as it had been by the hot breath of faction, 

so much a helpful light as a scorching fire, which 

s 1 up almost everything good .and noble in the country, 
try and charity and peace and loyalty have perished 


EVOLUTION 


the endowments, I> should even’ then ‘be satisfied. with the 
propositions in-this Bill—for, after all, I hope it is not far from 
Christianity to°charity ; and we know that the Divine Founder of 


our faith -has left, much more of the doings of a compassionate and 
loving heart than He has of dogma. ... We-ean do but little. it 
is true. We cannot relume the éxtinguished lamp of reason. We 
cannot make the deaf to hear. We cannot make the dumb to 


speak. It is not given to us 

From the thick film to purge the visual ray, 

And on the sightless eyeballs pour the day.’ 
But at least we can_lessen the load. ef afiliction,.and we can make 
the life more tolerable to. vast numbers who suffer.” 


“I know of nothing finer,’ writes Lord Oxford, “in the 
annals of British eloquence.” 

Nor does Lord Oxford fail to quote from the great 
horse ** speech of Robert Lowe .in opposition to the Liberal 
Reform Bill of 1866, which as he says 
terred from the graveyard of Hansard.” 


* Trojan 


* deserves to be disin- 
There is the great 
passage on 

Demagogues are the commonplace of history. They are to 
be found wherever popular commotion has prevailed, and they 
all bear to one another a strong family likeness. Their names 
float lightly on the stream of time ; they are in some way handed 
down to us, but then they are as little regarded as is the foam 
which rides on the crest of the stormy wave, and bespatters the 
rock which it cannot shake.”’ 

Majestically Lord Oxford’s narrative sweeps on from par- 
liament to parliament. He sums up with absolute fairness, 
but with fundamental hostility, the brief, bright story of 
Randolph Churchill. Then on to the Pigott case and the last 
Administrations of Mr. Gladstone. ‘We have now 
a point at which Lord Oxford himself began to take a prominent 


reached 
part in affairs and his comments become more and more 
authoritative. 
the formation of almost every Cabinet. 


He has something amusing to tell us about 
Of the last Gladstone 
Government (the one of which Harcourt said to Lord Rosebery 
‘without you the Government would have been ridiculous, 
with you it is only impossible) he tells this story. An 
applicant for a post in this Cabinet came to Lord Morley in 
search of encouragement. But, says Lord Oxford, he was 
unlucky enough to catch Morley “in rather a ragged mood.” 


This was the conversation that ensued : 





J.M.: My dear X, if you get into the Cabinet, tak my 
advice and never open your lips there.’ 
X.: * 1 never do, except 1 | have mething te 
J.M.: * That’s just when you should keep them shut. 
Lord Oxford begins his second volume with th new 


century. In the first three parts of it he deals with the 
political story from 1900 to 191 4. 


domestic polities exclusively. for, as he says, he has 


His narrative now concerns 
dealt 
with the genesis of the Great War in another book. In this 
notice, certain diminution in the 


volume we perhaps, a 


august impartiality with which he treats the earlier party 


contests. Lord Oxford is essentially and fundamentally a 
party man, and he sees the conflicts of the Budget of 1909, 
of the veto, and of the Home Rule Biil through strictly 
Liberal eves. 

But this may be said only to add a spice to the narrative. 
It is interesting at the moment, for example, to read the 
of how the Asquith Administration handled the coal strike of 
1912 and to compar the present 
Lord Oxford gives the reasons which prompted 


*Coal Mines Minimum Wage Bill” of that 


story 


his methods with that of 
Government. 
him to pass the 


date, “as the matter is of more than merely historical interest. 
There are, of course, many passages In tiis.part of the book 
from which our readers will dissent most strongly. 

We lav down Lord Oxford’s volumes with the reflection 


hat this was Parliamen rv dem 
t iT Wi 


nphantly the twe 


ecracyv. We wonder whether 


or no it will survive tt ntieth century as it 
survived the nineteen 
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A NEW COMPETITION 


The Editor offers a prize of £5 for a list of The Seven Wonders 
of the Modern World (20th Century). 


Kacu list should be of definite, concrete “* Wonders.” It 
would not be sufficient, for example, to choose Aeroplanes or 
Wireless ; it would be necessary to mention a particular feat 
of engineering or construction. Or to take another instance, 
Skyscraper would be too vague, but the Woolworth Building 
would be admissible. In order to refresh the memories of our 
competitors we give the usual list of the ‘* Wonders of the 
Ancient World” :—(1) The Pyramids, (2) The Lighthouse 
of Alexandria, (3) The Hanging Gardens of Babylon, (4) The 
Temple of Diana at Ephesus, (5) The Statue of Olympian 
Zeus, (6) The Mausoleum at Halicarnassus, (7) The Colossus 
of Rhodes. 





RULES FOR COMPETITIONS. 


(1) All entries from readers in the United Kingdom and Trish 
Free State must be received on or before November 5th: all entries 
from other parts of the world on or before April l5th, 1927. 
(2) Competitors may send in as many entries as they wish, but 
each entry must be accompanied by the appropriate coupon, 
(3) The name and address (orthe pseudonym) of every com- 
petitor must be written clearly at the foot of his manuscript. 
(4) The Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted for the 
competition, nor can he enter into correspondence with competitors. 
(5) The Editor reserves the right of printing any manuscript sub- 
mitted. (6) Envelopes must be addressed: Competition, the 
Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


REPORT ON THE COMPETITION 
The Editor offered a prize of £5 for an account of a ** Faux Pas.” 


A REMEMBERED blunder can be an almost perpetual source 
of discomfort. Several of our readers have described incidents 
which took place as many as forty years ago, but still bring 
a blush to their cheeks. And the fact that all of us have 
probably committed the same kind of fault never seems to 
solace any one of us in his own personal recollection. 

One of the most amusing faux pas is recorded by * Early 
Victorian.” She had received an appeal for advice from a 
voung housekeeper who was unable to satisfy her menfolk 
in the mornings. So “ Early Victorian” wrote out a long 
list headed * Hints for Breakfast “—and enclosed it in her 
letter of thanks to the hostess with whom she had been staying. 
A good number of farcical situations occur in the entries ; 
and we sce how necessary it is for the full humour of a farcical 
situation that it should happen to someone else. We have 
probably laughed already at the tales of people who have 
mistaken admirals for railway porters, referred to the husband 
of a middle-aged lady as her son, put their hands in a crowd 
into other people’s pockets, or retired to rest in the wrong 
bedroom at hotel. All these mischances have occurred 
to our readers, and they have obviously been far from amusing 
at the time. 

Some faux pas can be definitely painful. We 
entry from the Rev. Norman Landreth as a type : 


an 


quote an 


It was my first leave from France. I had come in the midst 
of great excitement. It was early in 1917 end we had just made 
our first break through on the Western front after months of 
weary weiting before Beaumont Hamel: end in addition I hed 
received two weeks’ letters all in a betch just before leaving 

I reed the my way home and leerned other 
things that two friends of mine had each had trouble. The wife of 
one was ill and not expected to recover, the wife of the other wes 


away 


big 


news on amongst 


very ill. too 

‘The first news I had on arriving wes that my friend’s wife, who 
My friend himself hed died 
y of the funeral, and they were keeping the wife's 


wes not expected to recover. had died 


of shock on the de 


grave open for the body of the husband 

I went to visit my other friend whose wife wes very ill.  T said 
to him, efter our greetings, “I am sorry to hear that our friend 
and his wife have gone. I heer that they ere keeping his grave 


It’s rather a nice idea, isn't it 7” 
Whetever do you mean ? 4 


open for your wife 
“ Whet !”’ he 
* Oh, I am sorry,” I hastened to say. 
his wife's grave open for you. 
I gave up explaining matters at this point end stood quietly by 
while my wife told him what I did mean. 


said, * 


I mean they are kee ping 


A large proportion of blunders seemed to be connected with 


—————____. 
ee 


ce 


the Chureh. ‘ Hades” deseribes vi ry poignantly the awful 
fecling that came over him when he found himself 
round the collection plate at the wrong time. 
sends us a much lighter incident : 


taking 
Lady Holmes 


I think, perhaps, the most sorious faux pas T have ever perpetr, ted 
was when, on being taken into dinner by the Dean of St. Pa il’s 
somo years ago, he asked me ** Do you often cor to our Church 9” 
and I, in my ccc lesiastical deficion¢ ies, looked up into that darklir ra 
countenance brightly, fecling a little cheering up to be adviseble, 
and swered “I don’t know which your Church is. : 

We thank “ Almoner,” ‘ Luscus,” \llen,” Elizabeth 


Beath, ** Majorca,” “ T.Y.,” A. Marshall, T. E. 
many other competiters for their entries ; we 

liked to have room for more quotation. 
to * Cest vrai.” 


Lewis, and 
should have 
The prize is awarded 
Will he please give us his name and address 9 


It was at a dance in my native city first big dance, and 
consequently a very nerve-racking affair. I was anxious about the 
set of my tie, in dread lest my waist-coat should not quite fit me, 
and altogether in a miserable state of stage-fright Having been 
divested of my coat and hat by a magnificent minion, I made my 
way nervously towards the ball-room. Outside, in the passage, 
stood an elderly gentleman of butler-like appearance. Summoning 
all my reserves of dignity and grace, I sauntered nonchalantly 
towards him. ‘ Mr. James Short,’ I announced myself E 

Slowly he turned his gaze upon me. ** Really ?”’ 
he turned and walked away. 

With feelings that I cannot attempt to describe I slunk round to 
another door and entered unannounced. 

During the course of the evening I asked one of my partners who 
the old gentieman in question might be, adding, to be more explicit, 
“the one with the fat lady in the terrible green dress.” ‘ Oh,” she 
replied, “the one talking to mother. That's the President of 
- College, Oxford.’ The college was the one which I was destined 
shortly to grace. 


my 


he said. 


Then 
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“IT HAVE NO 


HOW SELF-CONFIDENCE CAN BE 


RESTORED BY 


FEARS NOW.” 


MEANS OF SYSTEMATIC 


MIND-TRAINING.. 


few wecks ago there wa published an interesting 
A letter in which a clergyman described how he had 
conquered the effects of Neura thenia, had overcome 
certain fears and “ phobias” which had haunted him for 
in particular, the fear of Leing on ship-board 
recovered his lost nerve as a result of embarking 
e of systematic mind training. 


years 
and hac 


upon a coul 


The Course followed by this clergyman was one in 
Pelmanism, and the writer states that he finished the 
Course “with a clear and calmer Mind; a restored 
Memory of good capacity; a stronger Will and such 
Confidence that I have undertaken, and do undertake, 
duties and responsibilities such as would have been quite 


impossible a few years ago, 


This case is by no means an unique one. The books 
of the Pelman Institute contain many similar examples. 
Here, for example, is a letter from a Business man who 


has been helped by Pelmanism in the same way. He 
write i follows :— 

[ have greatly improved my Mind and Memory. I 

1ave no fears now; they have all disappeared. My 

her timid disposition has become a resolved, deter 

| My capacity for work is far 


disposition. 
(C. 31,329.) 


than that of a year ago,” 


Another interesting letter is from a member of a well 
County family, who write 
[ feel IT can take on increased responsibility with 
confidence since embarking on this Course. I 
commanding a Territorial Brigade in place of 
lion. and my interests have increased in other 
[ notice more than I did, and my knowledge 
| mo accurate.” (Ke. 32,055.) 


\ Teacher of Elocution has had an experience which 
me resemblance to that of the Business man 


tter has been quoted. She writes as follows : 


hen I began the Course I was afraid of my 
| dared not assert myself even if I knew I 
rht. Now I fear no one. I have increased con 
nee and am regularly undertaking bigger responsi 

My Personality is developing.”  (C. 32,275.) 

in examination of these and similar letters it is 
quite clear that a course of systematic mind training, 
ic] that directed by the Pelman Institute, is of 
value to people who lack confidence in them- 

ho are shy and diffident, and who are sometimes 

| by irrational fears, morbid thoughts and strange 
lepression. But Self-Confidence, of course, is by 

n in the only ood quality developed by Pelmanism. 
Here, for instance, is a letter from a Civil Servant who 
nd that Pelmanism has helped him to develop his 
Observation. But even in this case it 
noted that the writer has also gained in Self- 


OW eT of 


Contidence since taking the Pelman Course :— 


rom this Course I have learned to observe more 
tely, and I have also become quicker in hearing ; 
tance, I can tell different sounds and noises, 
from the direction they come from. I am able 
easily, owing to the practice obtained 
I am more confident in myself. I 
say now that I cannot do this or the other: 
‘I can do it, with a little patience. 


and time,’ ” (P. 31,128.) 


. ¢ P P ‘ 
has also been found to be of considerabl 


ho are working up for examinations 
\ Medical Practitioner, for example, writes as follows: 


T Lhna WW 


will no doubt be interested to Icarn that I 








passed my Final Examination in Medicine in Septem- 

ber of last year. J attribute a very large part of my 

uccess to the extremely helpful and practical ‘ Little 

Grey Books.’ ” (C. 31,022.) 

Many other letters bearing on this point, as well as 
upon others, could be quoted did space permit. These, 
however, will give some idea of the many and varied 
ways in which Pelmanism is aiding large numbe ot 
men and women to-da 


Pelmanism is most certainly the most successful 
system of scientifically training the mind that exists 
to-day. The Pelman Institute has been established for 
twenty-five years, and over half a million people have 
taken the Pelman Course. The Course has recently been 
fully revised, and this revised Course contains the cream 
of the experience gained by the Institute in the ex 
of training 500,000 minds. Those who enrol for a 
course of Pelmanism to-day will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that by so doing they will be applying the results 
of the latest discoveries in Psychology to their own 
particular problems, needs and difficulties. 


urse 





The Pelman Course is highly commended b ich 
authorities as Lord Walsingham, Sir Arthur Quill 
Couch, Dr. Ethel Smyth, Sir Harry Johnston, * Lucas 
Malet,” Mr. Jerome K. Jerome, and other 

Mr. E. F. Benson, for example, sa 

“Pelmanism i distinguished — primaril | its 
flexibility and it adaptability to individual nee and 

J can conceive of no mind, unless it be that of th pel 


man, which will not find in the Pelman System the 





tonic to cure it particular ailment I cannot hesitate 
about recording my confidence in the System and in 
the results which anyone, who honest] d 
SCl¢ ntiously follow if, ma De €1 tled to pe om 
it. It is an apotheosis of common sense, and I know 
no higher praise than that.” 
And Canon Hannay (‘‘ George A. Birmingham Ids: 
“Pelmanism is not for the elect few only, but is 
valuable for il] mie l women Ty re 1] ! A 
Certain habits of mind are formed which a1 * the 
very highest value in life. The man who for them 
is not merely stimulated to unwanted mental 
for a time but gains power which endures " 
what makes the effort—the pleasant and 4 
effort—of a course of Pelmanism so well wort! . 
] e Spe a ¢ + 1 « I l 
that 
it 1s admirab ee? creasing « 1 
business and giving tal alertness in all the | 3 
ot life. The iF is be esti lished ro! I - 
hive veal ind d 0 st Directors | en 
adapting o tl CL ¢ ‘ keep ] l 
the recent \ é the sciet of Psycholog It 
is thus y Si a can | 1 
principle \ ( 
Rea n s sul 1 
P ( S 
j \Ti | S 
17 1 : < 
i 
if Ti ~ | 38) T l 
re nO the cons n) 
! | f 
ul s Y wl Li ] y \ l 
hi +4 s ib 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS 


Roxxiz Everron is an entirely delightful person married to 
the detestable and hideously pious Edith, who with her 
daughter Prise illa and her father Lord Arden, contrive to make 
life unbearable for him, and turn him out of his study in order 
to convert it into a private chapel. So he falls in love with 
Violet, who has a husband in a private asylum. The husband 
jnconveni ntly becomes sane, however, just when the two are 
aware of their love. There is a fine seene of renunciation by 
Violet, tied until death to a man with only half a mind. The 
end of (Ilutchinson, 6d.) 
original and dramatic, and all through the interest is well 
sustained and flavoured with Mr. E. F. Benson’s inimitable 
domestic perceptive touches. Priscilla at dinner, for instance, 
wants to know what a piscina is, and her grandfather explains : 


Pharisees and Publicans 7s. is 


“The footman, in a spasm of justifiable impatience, took away 
Lord Arden’s uneaten soup and his gesticulating spoon, and 
gave him some fish, to see if he would eat that.” The portrait 
Mr. Benson has 
Ile paints his canvas with 


of this dawdling old bore is uncannily vivid. 
lost none of his sureness of touch. 
too broad and hasty a brush, perhaps, but his figures live in 
the memory as pleasant, if peecant, human beings. 

* * * * 

Mr. C. G. Grey in All the World's Aircraft, 1926 (Sampson 
Low, 42s.), makes some amusing observations in his usual 
trenchant style on the difliculty he has had in obtaining 
information the of aviation in France : 
as regards that country, however, and all others the reader 
with the of the author's 
There are detailed descriptions of the flying 


about progress 


mav rest satisfied results 
researches. 
services of all nations, the design of practically all aeroplanes 
and airships of the world (save the secret types for use in war), 
and specifications and performance figures of the chief com- 
mercial machines. This is a monumental work, splendidly 
illustrated and arranged by one of the foremost authorities 
on aviation. Although expensive and by its nature somewhat 
technical in parts, it would make a splendid present for a 
clever boy : as a reference book it is invaluable for up-to-date 


—— * * * 


Another flying book, less technical and more descriptive, 
which would make an ideal gift, is The Book of the Acroplane, 
by Captain Pritchard (Longmans. 7s. 6d.). The early history 
of flving is briefly but graphically told. Only seven people (not 
a journalist among them) were present on that momentous 
December 17th, 1903, when the Wright brothers first raised 
themselves into the air for twelve seconds—crucial seconds 
in the progress of civilization! One of the most interesting 
sections is devoted to ** Safety in the Air,” describing devices 
by which flying will be made safer than motoring or railway 
travel; as Captain Pritchard points out, the danger from 
fog will eventually be far less than it is in ground travelling. 
The future of the aeroplane is sanely dealt with. Duralumin 
alloys, the autogyro, anti-stalling mechanisms, slotted wings 
and wireless all have a future which stretches now beyond 
** We are living in the greatest age man has 
and he proves it in this stimulating 


human vision. 
yet seen,” 


book. 


says the author 


* * * “ 
Mr. Humbert Wolfe is regarded as the Great Panjandrum 


of the younger poets. We confess to looking through his 
slim cleverly-titled News of the Devil (Benn, 3s. 6d.) with a 


certain anxiety, for it is a poem about a publisher who 
tried to make a corner in Christianity and force it on the 
Masses would the author's 
temperament enable him to cope with such atheme ? We shal] 
Teview the poem later, but that Mr, 
Wolfe | seldom shown more aptitude or insight than he 


LOW In his 


‘with a good selling lay-out ” 
we may say at once 


Epilogue. 
a * * * 
Autocar this week publishes its usual valuable pre- 


cuide to 1927 ears. 





NEXT WEEK 
A review of Don Sturzo’s 
Italy under Fascismo. 





A GREAT 


[Copyricur IN THE UNrIrep SratTes OF AMERICA BY TITRE 
New York Times.] 


REFORMER 


Lord Shaftesbury and Social-Industrial Progress. By 
J. Wesley Bready. (George Allen and Unwin. 16s. net.) 
Tiuis is an excellent as well as a very timely book. 


The first thing to remember about Lord Shaftesbury is that 
he was a Puritan—a man who sought the counsel of the Lord 
in every act of life. Christianity with its imperative humanity 
was not a part, but the whole, of his life. The sense of duty to 
God lay in his bed and walked up and down with him. If 
ever a man yearned to bring light to those who sit in daekness, 
it Lord Shaftesbury. But he was no_ visionary. 
He was not like the Hebrew prophets, or even like the man 
whom he most revered, John Wesley. Wesley was first of all 
a revivalist, a In public affairs 
Shaftesbury was not content to inspire opinion and to say what 
the nation and its leaders must do to avoid the ruin of the 
State. He showed the rulers not only what lo do, but how to 
do it. He descended into the Parliamentary arena and fought 
there, often single-handed. 

Ilis patience, his persistence, his judgment, his caution in 
the work of 
Commons were often models for the Parliamentary politician. 
Even when he was heart-broken by his knowledge of the daily 
passion of the poor, he could command his temper and his 
indignation, and plead with the Tapers and Tadpoles of his 
day for some special form of words which would save the face 


was 


reawakener of souls. 


pressing his measures through the House of 


of a Minister and give the Whips no excuse for saying that 
they could not ask ** their men” to swallow all this Socialism 
at one gulp. A proof of his balance is shown again and again 
in Shaftesbury’s speeches. His constant 
heal, not to punish. Diagnosis, inquiry, knowledge were all 
important as preliminaries, yet of little worth if they 
did not lead to a practical remedy. When he found 
an evil remediable by legislation, the immediate reaction 
in his mind was to draft the clauses of an Act of 
Parliament. He fully understood the *arliamentary 
machine and he used it to the limit of its power. Though a 
first-hand inquirer, one who shook the vermin of the slums from 
his clothes, who himself witnessed the agonies of the little 
girls working in the coal mines, who saw with his own eyes the 


endeavour was to 


tragedies of the infants and women in “* the satanic mills,’ 
he never yielded to that curious obsession which sometimes 
overtakes investigators and to make them content 
with finding out “the exact facts.’ He was suspicious 
of mere rumours, but once convinced that the evidence wag 
sound, he would not rest a moment from action. What do 
you mean to do about it? You cannot as men and Christians 
leave these horrors untouched. You must end the evil. You 
cannot stop your ears with cant about the dangers of inter- 


seems 


ference. No remedy can be worse than such a disease ! 
That is a summary of his saintly attitude ; but Shaftesbury 

was something besides a saint. He was also a man of intellect, 

not a first-class mind perhaps, but a man, to copy the phrase 


in the old controversy over Determinism, of intellect 
** sufficient *’ for his act of national salvation. Besides, he 
had a natural instinct to discern the essentials from the 
accidents of Political Economy. He could, and did, * dis- 


> 


Therefore he 
and 


tinguish ” on the limitations of free exchange. 
was to in effect, “‘ Your working 
children of tender years to death, or, at any rate, into moral 
and physical depravity, means ruin. But that is not only a 
crime for which God will call you to answer. It is also bad 
What would you think of the business capacity of 
rked and underfed his horses but 


able say of women 


business. 
a man who not only overw 
kept them in dark, reeking, insanitary stables full of the germs 
? Yet you call m 
an enthusiast for telling you of the much worse things that 


of glanders, and fever a liar, a hypocrite, 


are being done to your own flesh and blood !’ 

With hardihood of mind he 
his place and denounced the callous fatalism 
* It’s all very 


wisdom and stood up 


in Parliament 


of those who said, almost in so many words : 


sad, but you cannot have industrial progress without the 
sufferinys of child-labour and long hours. ‘Therefore we must 
try to forget it.” Shaftesbury, inspired for the time with the 
eloquence of a new Isaiah, would not endure such excuses, 
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He made the Commons see the children of sorrows, with their 
marred faces and shrunken frames and imploring eyes. He 
dared to give the lie to the smug defenders of the system 
which could not, they hinted, have arisen unless it was 
necessary. He challenged them to say aloud that they 
would not try to mitigate the horrors of infant labour in 
the mines, and of the cant of “ free choice * for women and 
children. 

He worked miracles of conversion by his speeches on the 
Mines Bill. Take the incident of Macaulay's speech. Macaulay, 
intellectual Whig and trained Economist, had always inclined 
to take the view of free exchange and free contract, but 
when he studied the facts of the Report and heard them 
vouched for by Shaftesbury, he determined that righteousness 
must be greater than reason, humanity than the so-called 
principles of Free Trade. He not only voted, but spoke on 
Shaftesbury’s side. 

** Macaulay declared himself to be ‘ as firmly attached to the 
principle of free trade’ as any gentleman in that house; but he 
contended that ‘ where the health of the community was con- 
cerned, the principle of non-interference did not apply’; while 
in the case of public morality, the same exception was even more 
pronounced. ‘Then analysing his opponent's arguments, he took 
the institution of the Sabbath to illustrate their inconsistency. 
The probihition of Sunday labour, he pointed out, stood in direct 
conflict with non-interference. Would they dare chailenge the wis- 
dom of this religious institution ? If not, the principle of inter- 
ference was already conceded, and the only question remaining 
was how to use it most wisely :—‘ Would you treat the free labourer 
of England,’ asked Macaulay, * like a mere wheel or pulley ? Rely 
on it that intense labour, beginning too early in life, continued too 
long every day, stunting the growth of the body, stunting the 
growth of the mind, leaving no time for healthful exercise, leaving 
no time for intellectual culture, must impair those higher qualities 
which have made our country great. Your over-worked boys will 
become a feeble and ignoble race of men, the parents of a more 
feeble and more ignoble progeny; nor will it be long before the 
deterioration of the physical and moral energies have been sacri- 
ficed.” * Man,’ continued this eminent historian, ‘ is the great 
instrument that produces wealth’ ; ... man is the machine of 
machines, the machine compared with which all the contrivances 
of the Watts and the Arkwrights are worthless.” Then, forestalling 
the inevitable argument that British manufacturers would fall 
before the unrestricted hours of foreign ccmpetition, Macaulay 
continued: * Never will I believe that what makes a populaticn 
stronger, and healthier and wiser and better, can ultimately make 
it poorer, . . . If ever we are forced to yield the foremost place among 
commercial nations, we shall yield it not to a race of degenerate 
dwarfs, but to some people pre-eminently vigorous in body and in 
mind.’ ” 

Wilberforce, then Bishop of Oxford, made a speech in 
the Lords almost as moving as Macaulay's in the Commons. 

** Wilberforce maintained that ‘ it was wrong to create wealth by 
sacrificing the souls and bodies of men.’ The Bill was designed to 
suppress an unchristian exploitation of life, and therefore all" moral 
and religious considerations exacted interference at its hands.’ 
But. proceeding further, he struck a very modern note : ‘ Capitalists 
and great manufacturers can make their own terms; the working 
classes have only the option of working at the wages offered, or 
not working at all. The capitalists can exert complete power over 
the working classes. How can these men resist ?—-only by combina- 
tion. Are your lordships prepared to make them see that the only 
way to resist is by combination against their masters ?’ Finally 
Wilberforce reverted to the sentiment of Macaulay, a sentiment 
which might well have acted as text for hundreds of Shaftesbury's 
utterances: ‘ Depend upon it, that if you neglect the people, in 
order to make the nation rich, you will in the end make the nation 
poor by debasing the people.’ ” 

Shaftesbury’s own words were often as wise and eloquent. 
He had plenty of weaknesses and failings, and could on the 
religious side show a narrowness of view that was sometimes 
almost childish ; but his defects were never mean, or degrading, 
or due to selfishness or pride. They were not defects so much 
as spots of intellectual deficiency. For example, he would 
almost certainly have been with Mr. Bryan and the Tennessce 
Jury in the issue of Fundamentalism. But such occasional 
impotence of mind would never have prevented him setting 
his lance in rest against anything that was unjust or un- 
merciful. Ile was like Cromwell, always very tender to 
sufferers. 

The spirit of Shaftesbury is still needed. Though the 
industrial world is vastly better than it was _ before 
his reforms, there is plenty of cause to be up and doing. 
The man was a spiritual statesman. As his new biographer, 
Mr. Wesley Bready, notes, quoting Shaftesbury’s own 
word, * Nothing is economical, but justice and mercy to all.” 

The book as a whole is of great practical value and should 
be read by every politi jan and every publicist of our period. 

J. Sv. Loe Srraciry,. 


POLITICAL LOVE 
The Love-Letters of William Pitt. Edited by Ethel Ashtog 
Edwards. (Chapman and Hall. 15s. net.) 
Wren William Pitt was forty-six he married Lady Hester 
Grenville. He had known her from her girlhood; the 
Grenvilles were his political allies and his personal friends, 
But there had been no sign in those nineteen years of acquaint- 
ance that his heart was occupied by Hester. Only afte; 
the engagement were there any but the most formal notes 
exchanged between them. 

None the less, Mrs. Edwards makes it seem probable that 
Lady Hester had not been untouched by the society of Pitt 
It was no wonder if he entered into her fantasies. He was 
already the most promising of politicians. Genius shone 
from him in all his movements. He possessed an eloquence 
and a fire that were new in Parliamentary life. He was 
witty, he was fastidious in dress. And his probity and his 
political disinterestedness were beyond question. 

But, above all this, he possessed a quality which has 
always brought men the love of women. He was master 
of his own moods, in thorough command of himself. 'Therg 
seemed, perhaps, to be a coolness above his fire, an air of 
calculation in his obvious sincerity. He puzzled many 
people, and his enemies accused him of a diabolical ingenuity 
in the simulation of virtue. Gout had crippled him early ; 
and he was certainly not above making a dramatic use of 
his misfortune. He would hobble up on crutches, swathed 
in bandages, and deliver a speech with all ** the appeal of 
one whose physical frailty warred cruelly with his burning 
power of mind.” 

* And if now and then he forgot the gout in his right arm while 

he made a gesture of peculiar force and effectiveness—-who could 
be found to smile ?”’ 
But, wherever he went, he left the impress of manhood on 
the minds of those who saw him. He convinced every 
hearer (his contemporary, Butler, records) “that there 
was something in him even finer than his words ; that the 
man was infinitely greater than the orator.” 

He roused wonder, then, for the mystery of his personality 
and it was this mystery that won him love. Before there 
were any but the most casual passages between the two 
Lady Hester kept the insignificant notes he sent her, and 
treasured them, She was not given to sentimentality. In 
later years Coutts, the Banker, declared her * the cleverest 
man of her time, in politics and business.” But it is not 
impossible that she kept herself unmarried till the age o! 
thirty-three in the hope that “something might happen.’ 
She had no encouragement for her hope. Certainly Pitt 
himself did not preserve tenderly her invitations to dinner 
or her inquiries after his health, 

Then, rather suddenly, Pitt confesses himself deeply in 
love, proposes marriage, and carries away the self-possessed 
Lady Hester on the wings of romance. And now we have 
letters between them, at lovers’ intervals, which are very 
far from being merely casual. They read stiltedly to our 
own taste. It was impossible in the eighteenth ceniury 
to avow affection in short sentences, or without an eye to 
the roundness of the periods. Still, it does not take much 
penetration to see the truth of feeling underneath. These 
are the letters which Mrs. Edwards prints from manuscript 
for the first time. 

But here we must part company from the editress in our 
interpretation of the circumstances. Mrs. Edwards imagines 
that Pitt's letters reveal the more ardent lover. He protests 
his love more, and Mrs. Edwards is intent upon believing 
him. When Pitt has delivered himself of some long and 
-areful rigmarole of compliment—‘* There is no woman 
living who would not have been thrilled by this letter,” 
cries Mrs. Edwards. He confesses his longing to see his 
Lady Hester again, and tells of his delight in seeing Harry, 
her brother. “ Mr. Pitt is utterly, almost terribly, in love 
with her,” Mrs. Edwards comments. Yet it seems to us that, 
though Hester gives more of her space to domestic details 
or descriptions of the room in which she is sitting to wriie 
than to protestations of passion, there is a greater spontancity 
and charm in her letters than in Pitt's. At times we cas 
eyen trace a flutter of the heart. 

(Continued on page 647.) 
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PIANISTS, VIOLINISTS, ’CELLISTS 


THE TECHNIQUE OF A _ VIRTUOSO 
BROUGHT WITHIN YOUR REACH 


ICTURE to yourself how you would feel 
if you had the technical power of any of 
the foremost giants of the keyboard or the 
violin. 
It would probably mean the fulfilment of your 
greatest ambition. 
Then ask yourself what holds you back? 


What is it that stands between you and your 
technical ideal? 

Is it the thought that you have not sufficient 
time to devote to prolonged and concentrated 
study ? 

Is it the idea that technical powers such as the 
great artists possess are heaven-sent gifts, 
beyond the reach of the average player? 


Or is it the fear of all the drudgery entailed 
in ceaseless scales and arpeggios? 


Whatever has held you back in the past has 


been but a pure illusion. 


Kubelik says so. Kreisler, Hoffman, and other 


great artists bear out his statement. 





The essence of the matter is just this: Tech- 
nique is simply a matter of muscular develop- 
ment, no more, and no less. 


The principles of muscular development are 
easily defined and easily applied. ‘There is 
no mystery about them. ‘They are physio- 
logical facts. 


By the regular use of these scientific principles 
the hands, wrists and fingers can be developed 
to the highest point of dexterity. 

And, mark this, by applying these principles 
the drudgery of scales and arpeggios is swept 
away. 


Scales and arpeggios for the purpose of 
developing technique are unnecessary when 
this method of hand development is applied, 
for the old-fashioned technical exercises 
involved many superfluous movements. 


The secret lies in the CowLING SYSTEM. This 
wonderful method brings virtuosity within your 
reach, because it embodies every one of the 
scientific principles necessary to technical 
perfection. 


Well-Known Musicians on 


THE COWLING SYSTEM 


Mr. ALEC ROWLEY, F.R.C.0., L.R.A.M. 


(Professor and Lecturer, Trinity College), writes:—“ Your 
hand development exercises are invaluable, and I, personally, 
have derived considerable benefit from them. They should 
be of immense help to students, and teachers will find them 
just the thing during term, when they have so limited a time 
_ keyboard practice. 1 will always be happy to recommend 
them.” 


Miss JOHANNA HEYMANN 


writes:— 1 have recommended your exercises to ——. Will 
you please send her full particulars. 1 find your exercises 
splendid and will be pleased to recommend them whenever I 
have an opportunity to do so.” 


Mr. W. E. WHITEHOUSE, F.R.A.M., 


the famous Professor at the Royal Academy, writes:——“I do 
indeed believe in the efficacy of your system, and think such 
carefully and anatomically-directed exercises are not only 
helpful but essential.” 


Mr. HAYDN MALBE, 


the distinguished solo ‘cellist (late Exhibitioner, Royal 
College of Music), is a warm adherent. He writes:—'I 
consider the Cowling System an essential partner to practice 
at the instrument, and its value in the increase of technical 
facility. cannot be over-estimated.” 


Reporting on the Third Lesson a pianist writes: 
“1 am taking up the piano rather Jafe in the day (37), but 
the stretch of each hand appears to be nearly half-an-inch 
more than it was three weeks ago.” 


SAVES THREE HOURS DAILY. 
“| am a Professional Violinist Teacher and Pe rformer, and 
I can truthfully say that the method saves me three hours’ 
practice a day.” ° 


FREE BOOK ON TECHNIQUE 


To the MANAGER, 

COWLING INSTITUTE, 

71 Albion House, New Oxford Street, 
LONDON, W.C. 1. 


Your announcement showing the merits of 
the CowLinG METHOD is so striking that I 
feel compelled to ask for a descriptive book. 
I will at least give it serious consideration. 


Please send to— 


Mr., Mrs., Miss ......0¢- pcankesouvicciosabaas 


CORPO HERE EE EEEE HEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEES 


Sidiieitinal and teach music. 
(Delete if inapplicable.) 

It is understood that I incur no obligation. 

S 1610 
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The Nonesuch Press 


has just published in limited editions The Mistress by Abraham Cowley, price 18s; 
and Irene Iddesleigh by Amanda M. Ros, price 10s 6d. Both books were oversubscribed 
by the booksellers. Of The Week-End Book (6s) the most sociable of all anthologies, a 
Jifteenth impression has been called for. From season to season it goes on being a best- 
seller. The Tale of Mr. Tootleoo (6s) is winning more nurseries every day. These 
two books are in stock at all the good booksellers. 

The Nonesuch Press draws attention to a new enterprise - its series of PERIOD 
CONCERTS. These take place at the Wigmore Hall at 5.30 on Wednesdays, Oct. 
6, Nov. 3 and 17, December 1 and 8. Thirty musicians are cooperating in this most 
interesting experiment in illustrating the history of music - amongst them the Brosa 
and Amar Quartets, John Ireland, Hilda Saxe, John Goss. Serial tickets cost 375 6d, 

and 2058. Full particulars may be had of the Nonesuch Press, 
16 Great Fames Street, London, W.C. 
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Bornardo’s never refuse a destitute child, and in 
the course of 60 years over 101,245 such children have 
entered their doors, in due time to emerge healthy, patriotic 


Certainly! 


and God-fearing citizens. Will you send a gift to help 
support their family of 7,725 boys end girls and babies? 
Five are admitted every day. 
Cheques and Orders payable “ Dr. Barnardo’s Homes Food 
Fund ” and crossed, may be addressed to DR. BARNARDO'S 
BARNARDO HOUSE, STEPNEY 
WAY, LONDON, E.1. 


HOMES, 
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PRAYER BOOK REVISION 


In view of the serious crisis which is impending, the 
following explanatory Booklets have just been published: 
THE REFORMATION: A GLARION CALL TO 
BRITAIN 

By the Rt. Hon. Sir WM, JOYNSON-HICKS, Bt., M.P. 


THE PILLAR OF SALT; OR THE PERIL TO 

ENGLAND OF HANKERING AFTER ROME 
By the Rt. Rev. BISHOP E. A. KNOX, D.D. (formerly 
Bishop of Manchester). 


A CALL TO THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND 
By LADY BATES (Member of the House of Laity). 


A VOICE FROM SCOTLAND 
By the Rt. Rev, A. S. INCH, D.D. (Ex-Moderator, 
United Free Church), 
A CALL TO THE FREE CHURCHES 
By the Rev. THOMAS NIGHTINGALE (Secretary, 
National Free Church Council). 
(THE ABOVE ARE ONE PENNY EACII.) 
REUNION WITH THE CHURCH OF ROME 


By the Rev. THOMAS J. PULVERTAFT, M.A, (Vicar 
ot St. Paul’s at Kilburn). 
(THE ABOVE IS THREEPENCE.) 

The above Booklets are published under cost price in further- 
ance of the educational campaign in our cities, towns, and 
villages to give information concerning the peril of the 
present Anglo-Catholic and Roman Catholic invasion. 
Special quotations for quantities for free distribution. 


WORLD’S EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, 
19 Russell Square, London, W.C. 1. 
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Sometimes Pitt breaks through into a pleasant phrase 
that shows that he has the feeling of a true lover :— 

“To tell you that a Heart all your own grows more so, may 

not be Logick, but I am sure it is truth.” ; 
When he discovered himself in love with Lady Hester (or 
when he made up his mind to be in love with her) there can 
be no doubt that he set himself wholeheartedly to the task, 
with as much technical mastery and as much singleness of 
purpose as he devoted to all of his aims. It was a peculiarly 
good match for him; for it brought him both money and 
influence. Moreover, it brought him a devoted wife, infinitely 
capable of helping him in his career. We may suggest that 
these considerations he deliberately kept from weighing 
with him. 

The marriage was very successful. Hester advised him, 
intrigued for him, bore him children, safeguarded his health, 
comforted him in days of trouble, and gave him her worship. 
“Their last letters are as loving as their first.” 


THE MONISM OF GENERAL SMUTS 


Holism and Evolution. By General the Right Hon. J. C. Smuts. 
(Macmillan. 18s.) 

PROMINENT statesmen have been addicted to Philosophy ever 
since the days of Marcus Aurelius. -The earlier tradition, the 
tradition of Machiavelli, of Bacon and of Marcus Aurelius 
himself pointed the retiring. statesman in the direction of 
practical philosophy, especially of morals; and the experience 
garnered in a lifetime of action and command was distilled 
for the edification of lesser men in pregnant aphorisms or essays 
of mellow wisdom. ‘To-day the great statesman who turns 
for relief from the world of affairs to the calm of philosophic 
thought inclines to metaphysics and speculates about the 
nature of the universe. General Smuts is the latest of 
these statesmen recruits to philosophy, and he is well fitted 
to maintain the tradition. In reading his Holism and Evolution 
it is difficult to believe, so coherent is the argument, so closely 
knit the reasoning, that it was written at intervals in the busy 
life of a Prime Minister and a General, who far from having 
retired is still very much in harness. Yet so it is. Begun 
when the writer was an undergraduate at Cambridge, con- 
tinued during a respite from politics in 1910, interrupted by 
the War, and finally recast in 1924, the present book represents 
the fruits of over thirty years continuous thinking, carried 
on in the face of distractions which would have reduced 
the productive capacity of ninety-nine men out of a hundred 
to a volume or so of personal chitchat, disguised under the 
name of memoirs. 

The author's philosophy of evolution stands on a very 
different level. He propounds a definite and, in certain respects, 
an entirely original theory of what he calls holism or wholes. 
It may be briefly summarized as follows. General Smuts, 
like so many others, has been impressed by the growing 
rapprochement, which recent work in psychology and physics 
has brought about, between mind and matter. Mind regarded 
by, for example, the New Realists, is a collection of neutral 
particulars arranged in a peculiar kind of order; matter as 
envisaged by modern physics is a modification of or a hump in 
space-time, a modification which can again be resolved into 
collections of peculiarly arranged point-instants. Mind in any 
event is iess mental, matter less material than it was ; each ts 
more fluid, more amenable to treatment. May they not then 
both be emanations from one common source, expressions of 
6ne common principle ? In General Smuts’ view this is exactly 
what they are, the principie in question being what he calls 
Holism, or the tendency of whatever exists both in the world 
of mind and in that of Nature to form wholes. 

A word of explanation is necessary on the philosophical 
significance of the word whole, a significance upon which 
General Smuts’ conception is based. A heap-of stones lying 
by the side of the road is just a heap of stones ; a collection of 
notes struck atrandom on the piano is just a collection of notes. 
But a building or a symphony, while each of them is respec- 
tively a heap of stones and a collection of notes, are somehow 
different ; they are in short wholes. Similarly an organ of 
the human body isolated from the body to which it belongs 
is literally a different thing from what it was as an integral 
part of the whole body, when, by contributing to the welfare of 


the body, it avowed itself, not merely a unit, but an integral 
part of a whole which transcended itself. 

Now, General Smuts’ view is that the driving force behind 
evolution is the tendency on the part of every unit to join up 
with other units to make a whole in this sense. This whole 
joins up with other wholes at the same level to make a further 
whole on a higher level, and so on indefinitely. The process 
of making ever more embracing and more perfect wholes is 
the process of evolution. The highest individual whole is 
the human Personality, beyond this is the State, which is a 
whole composed of Personalities, and beyond this again are 
certain ideal wholes, such as Truth, Beauty and Goodness, 
which all the other wholes are in some sense trying to become. 
General Smuts thus disavows both the mechanist and the 
absolutist conceptions of the universe. The universe is not 
all there to begin with, evolution being merely the unfolding 
of the initially given, as the mechanists believed ; nor is it in 
some sense an already perfect static whole, change and plur- 
ality being merely illusions due to our imperfect vision of 
reality. On the contrary, the universe is creative ; it brings 
something new to birth at each moment of time, while the 
movement to greater perfection and wholeness, so far from 
being illusory, is the very stuff of which reality is made. 

** Evolution,” says General Smuts, * has an ever-deepening 
inward spiritual character ; and the wholes of evolution and 
evolutionary process itself can only be understood in reference 
to the fundamental character of wholeness. This is a universe 
of whole-making.”’ 

In taking his stand on the doctrine of creative evolution 
General Smuts is in line with the best modern thought, but 
it may well be doubted whether the impulse or tendency to 
form wholes is its driving force. That the progress of evolu- 
tion witnesses an ever-growing synthesis of heterogeneous 
elements in living organisms cannot be doubted; a man is 
obviously a complex of more parts than a jellyfish. But 
does this make him more of a whole? The test of wholeness 
lies not in the number of parts the whole embraces, but in 
their unity ; and from this point of view it is distinetly open 
to question whether a man is as much a whole as a slug ; we 
have yet to hear of disassociated personalities in slugs. It is 
not in increased wholeness that the test of advance is to be 
sought, but in added power and quality of life, a quality and 
power which is only too often achieved at the expense of a loss 
in wholeness. Though I do not entirely agree with the 
General about wholes, he has written a first-rate book. 

c. . Mi dosn, 


MR. H. G. WELLS 


H. G. Wells: Educationist. By F. H. Doughty. (Cape. 5a 
net.) 
WE are astonished that. a dull book can be written on Mr. Wells. 
At least, we should have thought, he is provocative. Surely 
Mr. Doughty will find himself, here and there, loosening out 
his style a little ; making a gallant assault on the strongholds 
of conventionalism ; burning with zeal for new ideas ; dipping 
his pen in vitriol. Surely he will catch some of the quick 
wittedness and delightful freedom of Mr. Wells himself. 
No; he follows an even tenor of exposition, ** avoiding 
(as the chairman of a commission is reported to have said) 
* partiality. on the one hand and impartiality on the other. 
The result of this lack of motion is that we can never find a 
point of interest, we can never join in the debate that Mr. 
Doughty seems to be holding with himself. We feel inclined 
to give him full marks for scrupulousness, hard work, and good 


”? 


> 


conduct, and pass on to consider the subject without his aid. 
The most notable sign of genius in Mr. Wells is the large 
sweep of his mind. He can attempt to see world-history as a 
whole, and, what is still more important, he can attempt ta 
see world-politics in our own day as a whole. Whatever the 
quality of his vision may be (there can be vast arguments upon 
thal), he remains one of the few Englishmen who are definitely 
non-parochial, definitely citizens of the world. It is only 
in such a mind that the possibility of a World-State could take 
shape. We are not discussing Mr. Wells’ own particular 
World-State— that is a matter of secondary importance. 
The same sweep of mind he brings to his views upon educa- 
tion. His interest has always been engaged in teaching ; 
for, after all, our children are one of the chief means by which 
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our visions can be realized. They are our passport to the 
future. It becomes, therefore, a problem of the utmost 
gravity to decide exactly what heritage we wish to endow 
them with. The worst policy is one of laissez-faire ; by such 
a policy we hand on nothing but our own desire to shirk issues. 

And if, here again, he shows materialistic and hedonistic 
values when he is put to the test ; if he rages against classical 
education and overstresses the importance of the physical 
sciences——well, this, too, is secondary. It is first, and over- 
whelmingly to his credit that he is spirited and full of life. 
He is a powerful prophet of educational reform, and we arc in 
his debt for the impetus he gives to our modern world. 


MR. BUCHAN’S GOOD SENSE 
Homilies and Recreations. _ By John Buchan, (Nelson. 


? 


7s. Gd, net.) 

A COLLECTION of essays and papers is generally a nondescript 
sort of thing, an excuse for appearing in print rather than a 
serious and self-justifying book. But not with Mr. Buchan ; 
for his is a full-weighted mind ; he brings honest hard work 
and sobriety of judgment to everything he attempts. We 
can observe that his lectures are not casual outpourings. 
He puts all of himself into them ; expends his powers with as 
unsparing a hand as if the occasion were large, and he himself 
were engaged in a critical assault upon fame. 

It is pleasing, then, to see that his new book contains a 
chapter on Edmund Burke. He will obviously write with 
admiration of Burke ; he will warm beyond his customary 
well-preserved impartiality. In praise of common sense Mr, 
Buchan will almost proceed to an excess of enthusiasm. And 
indeed he writes an excellent essay upon Burke ; giving us a 
short sketch of his character and mind, and a long discussion 
of the theory of representative government. It is the later 
Burke for whom Mr. Buchan has most sympathy ; Burke the 
conserver of tradition, whose deep eloquence was so beautifully 
adapted to making commonplaces live again in all their 
original newness and force. Out of this bock we gather that 
Mr. Buchan’s most spontaneous worship is given to three men 
who share this capacity to dignify common sense—to Cicero, 
Burke and Matthew Arnold. 

But it is difficult to decide which is the best paper in the book. 
There is a clean, sensitive criticism of Lord Balfour; an 
exposition of Foch’s genius, which succecds in proving that 
there was spirit and vision in the conduct of the last years of 
the War; an open-minded argument upon The Old and the 
New in Literature. The most welcome of all, perhaps, will 
be the articles upon the literature of Scotland. Mr. Buchan 
is at home in these regions. He spezks with knowledge, 
and there is affection in his judgments. He can lead us down 
attractive by-ways with sureness and with a temperate 
illumination. 

Although he has no space for an extended appreciation, he 
recommends Dunbar with fervour to the modern world. ‘To 
me he seems to rank with the Ballads, Burns, and the Waverley 
Novels as one of the four of Scotland’s main contributions 
to letters.” There is grace in the Scottish Chaucerians ; but 
nowhere among them is there such manhood as in Dunbar. 
He is, moreover, the one ageless poet of Scotland. Burns 
himself does not escape the charge of being too much limited 


in scope. He has filled to perfection the part of a * national 


poet.” Dunbar is a poet and a great man without qualifica- 
tion. As we read him we have the perpetual astonishment of 


seeing that even five hundred years ago hearts could be as 
complex, feelings could be as profound, as they show them- 
He is by far the most important poet in our 
Those who 


selves to-day. 
literature between Chaucer and the Elizabethans. 
contend for Skelton mistake oddity for powcr. 
The least valuable of Mr. Buchan’s essays is upon Style and 
Journalism. Ever since The King’s English was published, 
advice upon style has been restricted to a series of stereotyped 
We have heard to boredom that the words 
and “singularly,” and “ literally; ”’ are often 
begin to expect Mr. Buchan to point out the 
true meaning of * mutual.’ Certainly he repeats the counsel 
of Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, which was the counsel of a hundred 
in the case of”? 
We do not complain 


warnings. 


unique,” 
misused ; we 


other writers upon style, to avoid phrases like * 


* with regard to,” “in these respects.” 


that Mr. Buchan’s advice is bad; it is yery excellent and. 


— 


educative advice. But we had hoped that so careful a crafts. 
man would bring us news, would discover to us a fresh Sensi- 
tiveness. It was at least cheering to observe how confidently 
and justly Mr. Buchan can split an infinitive. i 
ALAN Porter, 


NEW HISTORIES 


AN episode in the history of London is admirabiy handled 
by Mr. J. Paul de Castro in The Gordon Riots (Oxforg 
University Press, 18s. net), a piece of sound research 
which deserves to be classed with Mr. Walter Bell's fine 
studies of the Plague of 1665 and the Great Fire of 1666. 
Lord George Gordon, who stirred up Protestant fanaticism 
against the Roman Catholics, seems on the evidence to haye 
been lucky in his acquittal on the charge of high treason, 
The author shows that the Lord Mayor and Aldermen went 
far to connive at.the riots, at any rate in the early days of 
June, 1780, partly through fear but largely because they 
disliked Lord North’s Ministry. What seems extra- 
ordinary is that the Government looked on helplessly for 
six days while mobs burnt chapels, mansions and prisons, 
and that the Ministers remained inactive because of a former 
Attorney-General’s dictum that troops must not suppress 
rioting until they were called upon by the local justices. As 
soon as the King obtained a contrary legal opinion, he told 
his Ministers to act, and the Guards, with two or three line 
regiments, soon restored order. Yet nearly half a century 
was to pass before Peel gave London an efficient police. * +s 
The Black Death: A Chronicle of the Plague, by Johannes 
Nohl, translated by Dr. C. H. Clarke (G. Allen and Unwin, 
12s. 6d. net), is an interesting though gruesome account of 
the mediaeval plague, especially in Germany and Italy in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Dr. Noht 
freely from contemporary chronicles and emphasizes the 
terrible demoralization caused by these frequent epidemics, 
against which mediaeval physicians were almost helpless. 
The book is illustrated with many early incidents, from 
“The Dance of Death” and other popular series. If the 
taste of the later Middle Ages seems morbid, we must remember 
that a plague-ridden Europe was only too familiar with 
Death. * * * Thiers and the French Monarchy (1797-1848), by 
Professor John S. M. Allison, of Yale (Constable, 18s. net), 
is a scholarly and readable account of the first half of the 
great statesman-historian’s career. Born under the Directory, 
an active critic of the restored Bourbons, a Minister of Louis 
Philippe, Thiers lived on to be President of the Third Republic, 
so that his biography is in effect a history of modern France. 
We must be content to recommend the book most cordially 
and to express a hepe that the second part will soon appear. 
Professer Allison’s discussion of Thiers’ foreign policy, which 
in his view was distinctively French rather than anti-English, 
as our forefathers thought in 1836 and later, is especially 
interesting. * * * The Medieval City State, by Miss M. Y. Clarke, 
of Somerville College (Methuen, 6s. net), is a valuable study 
of the rise and development >of the cities in Northern Italy 
and Germany during the Middle Ages. It is instructive to 
see how, in the Italian cities, “the Renaissance Tyrant 
emerged from the welter of competing factions which followed 
the triumph of democracy,” whereas the German cities 
either combined for trade and defence, as in the Hanseatic 
League, or preserved their strangly aristocratic constitutions 
until modern times, as in Augsburg or Nuremberg or Cologne. 
The policy of confederation was carried out most successfully 
by the Swiss cantons and cities, as Miss Clarke shows in her 
closing chapter. * * * A History of the Black Watch (Royal 
Highlanders) in the Great War, 1914-1918, edited by the 
regimental historian, Major-General A. G. Wauchope, i 
completed in the second and third volumes, dealing respect- 
ively with the Territorial and with the New Army battalions 
(Medici Society. 7s. 6d.). The war record of each of the many 
battalions has been written by one of its ollicers, and includes 
the honours and the sadly long casualty lists. One or other 
of the battalions seems to have been in action of 
importance. Vi 


most 


quotes 


every 
Nowhere did the Black Watch distinguish itself 
more than at Loos, on September 25th, 1915. 
attack on Hill 70 is vividly described in the record of the 
Ninth Battalion, which formed part of the 44th Brigade, 
and which Jost 701 oflicers and men out of 940, The Tenth 
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ESS | [YOUR NEW CAR! 
P W f 
OLYMPIA : 


° e 

| What will it be? 
HEN you visit the Motor Exhibition 
you will find the choice of a new car 


This number of “The Autocar” will assist you in 
selecting the car for your needs at the price you 

somewhat a problem. Of every type 
and to suit every pocket good cars abound. 





wish to pay. 
| Sheff ioe Now on Sale 
| 4 UUALCRE, PRICE 6D. 


| BUYER’S GUIDE 
of 1927 Models 


But whatever you choose, or whatever you 
drive, all run best upon 


WAKEFIELD 
CASTROL 


e In this enJarged number “The poe car” presents 
O or 1 the annual Buyers’ Guide for ge enefit of > who 
are thinking of buying new m re car wr the 
° . coming ycar. 
During the past season every important | me ins . : P 
. : The (¢ . consists of an alphabetically arranged 
event has been a triumph for this famous table of Britis h and imported cars for 1927, with 
lubricant—officially recommended by more their specifications, principal measurements, annual 
than 200 Motor Manufacturers. tax, and prices 
Whether you already use CASTROL, or 2 agree = chassis drawing, a win — at will be 
e 2 ° . 4 ,oOpular Te ot car tor specially 
if it is still a joy to come, we shall be pleased 2 He gown type of car for 1927, wi ee 
helpful to new motorists. 
to see you at sissies nlonaeciniealaae 
When “ir - this number it is an sirable to order 
STAND 404 GALLERY. the two following Show numb 


OcT. 29; uide to the Show. 


Cc. C. WAKEFIELD & CO., LTD., “WY O¢ 5 ° ~ 
OCT. —— Show mepert. 


All-British Firm, 














Wakefield House, Cheapside, Lendon, E.C. 2. Price Od. of all 1 nts and bookstal 
. + | E & S( INS Ss 7 D., et hp n Tu ee $ 
7 SSBO27N LESSER IEEN | | ILIFF ECS 
WTR AA las | 


























DUNLOP 


the tenacious tyre 


HE extraordinary tenacity of Dunlop Tyres is the direct 
result of the unique method of Dunlop construction. You 
cannot obtain tougher rubber than that used for Dunlop Tyres. 
Dunlop specialises in the manufacture of cotton for tyres at its 
Rochdale Works. No firm has a wider experience than 
Dunlop, no firm has more highly skilled workers. No tyre is 





& safer than Dunlop, or more durable—of 
T that there is no question. When you fit 
. ) Dunlop Tyres, you are not only obtaining 


‘E “é —s the highest possible value for your money 

= Ai —but you are also supporting a thoroughly 

eS British Industry, and helping to keep more 
British workers employed. 

















THE DUNLOP 





RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED, BIRMINGHAM. Branches throughout the World 
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PRICES REDUCED! 
wrmes | QUALITY BETTER THAN EVER! 


OLYMPIA, October 22nd-30th, STAND No. 70 


























AUSTIN TWENTY These are two facts which unite to make an Austin, more than ever, 
1-CYL. from £450 the wisest motoring choice. Since their introduction twenty-one 
AUSTIN TWELVE years ago, these cars have maintained a constant lead in point of 
from £275 value, but never has it been more conspicuous than in the current 
AUSTIN SEVEN models. Send now for details of them: then, when the Show opens 
from £145 on the 22nd, see them on Stand 70. 

a 7 L >. THE LATEST MODELS are to be seen in the Showrooms of our 
principal Distributors throughout the country, as well 

— as at our own spacious London premises— 


479-183 OXFORD STREET, W. 1. 
(near Marble Arch) 





THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO., LTD. 
a LONGBRIDGE BIRMINGHAM. 


—S 
= 














The Largest Distributors of 


“Twenty,” “ Twelve,” and “ Seven.” Olympia -has_its permanent counterpart in 

ROOTES LIMITED’S new Showrooms at 
Examples of the meaning of excellence—proved Devonshire House, where there is always pre- 
by the practical test of performance. A virtual sented, under conditions ideal for examination, 
duplication of the Austin Olympia display will be a comprehensive display of cars of all types— 
staged at our Devonshire House ranging from £145 to £3,000— 
Showrooms, Piccadilly. Avail each one carrying the Rootes 






Service which is typified by a 
chain of Stations from _ the 
Midlands to the South Coast. 


T 


yourself of our Representative’s 
services at Olympia on the Austin 
Stand No, 70. 


Service 


ee Branches: 

‘| Maidstone 

Stations Dorking 
from the “ ° e Rochester 
Midlands to Britain’s Largest Car Distributors Wrotham 


the South Birmingham 
Coast DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, PICCADILLY, W.1 eo. Heat, Ltd.) 
Telephone: Grosvenor 3461 (10 lines). ’Grams.: “‘ Rootesmoti, Piccy., London.” 


During the Show a luxurious Saloon car is at your disposal to take you from 
Devonshire House to Olympia and vice versa, leaving the former every hour and 
the latter at the half-hours. 


CARS PACKED, SHIPPED AND DELIVERED TO ALL PARTS OF THE \W’ORLD 
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spent many months in Macedonia, the Sixth was on the 
Somme and in the desperate struggle round Rheims in July, 
1918, the Seventh distinguished itself at the Somme, and 
so on. Regimental histories perhaps give the civilian reader 
a truer idea of modern war than do the gencral surveys of 
the conflict; at any rate, these well-edited volumes, with 
their maps and photographs, will interest the many who 
had fathers, sons or brothers in the fine old regiment. The 
editor states that 30,000 men served in the various battalions 
and that 8,000 fell. 


YT al Ty , I T 
CURRENT LITERATURE 

THE AMATEUR SETTLERS. By Lord and Lady 
Apsley. (Hodder and Stoughton. 10s. 6d.)—The European 
War has a deal to answer for, and before 1914 the eldest 
son of a peer who happened to be a Private Parlia- 
mentary Seeretary to a Minister would scarcely have 
proposed to test settlement conditions in Australia by 
going out as an “ amateur settler.” It is certain that he 
would never have thought of taking out his newly-married 
wife to sce if he and she could earn three pounds a week 
and live on it in the back blocks. But from 1914 to 1918 
we got used to the idea that any man could do a man’s job, 
and any woman a woman's. Some people, and Lord Apsley 
may be congratulated on being one of them, think the idea 
too good to drop. The result is a really useful good-natured 
readable little book telling the British people in great detail 
what the possibilities of Australia are for both sexes. Lord 
Apsley tried them first as a bachelor, and (as ‘ George 
Bott ") gave satisfaction to two employers as a farm hand. 
Then he and his wife (as Mr. and Mrs. James) joined a group 
settlement near Busselton, in Western Australia, when he 
worked under the group foreman’s orders while she cooked 
and cleaned up in the shanty. Fortunately, she had never 
done a hand’s turn for herself before, and the testimony 
that she could do it, and stand doing it, is worth all the more. 

They have written the book in sections, and each has 
much to say that is shrewd and interesting. The only 
negligible part is Lady Apsley’s account of her motor journey 
through Northern Australia, beeause the like of that has 


often been written before. But the rest is fresh, original and 
very pleasant. Also, if Lord Apsley goes on legislating, 


he will have added a hundred per cent. to his efficiency 


in Parliament. 
ENGLISIT LIFE IN THE MIDDLE AGES. By L. F. 
Salzman. (Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. net.)—This 


delightful picture-book, full of well-chosen reproductions from 
mediaeval manuscripts, may be cordially recommended both 
to children and to their elders. It is as unlike the old-fashioned 
text-book as anything could be, but, for all its gaiety, it is a 
sound and useful piece of work. Mr. Salzman’s brief chapters 
on country life, home life, education, trade, wayfaring and 
other aspects of his vast theme are attractively written and 
should interest any reader. It may be noted that many of the 
illustrations are taken from French and Flemish sources, and 
that English life was on the whole simpler than these elaborate 
miniatures would suggest. But this objection need not be 
pressed. The author’s short list of books for advanced reading 
might be greatly improved. : 


A WANDERER IN ROME. By E. V. Lucas. (Methuen 
10s. Gd. net.)—Mr. Lucas specializes in gossipy guide-books. 
and fills this book with local or historical information given 
with the informality of talk. But his talent in supplying 
Punch with local sketches means no special aptitude for 
revealing Rome’s lambent riches, for interpreting her ex- 
haustions into inspirations, or showing why to so many, as 
already to Ovid, she has been Quanta nec est, nec erit, nec visa 
prioribus annis. ‘The illustrations, like the letterpress, have 
the distinction of Mr. Aubrey Waterfield’s water-colours of 
Rome ; but though Mr. Lucas’s sentences are dull, his taste is 
broad; and to appreciate the “fine urgency” of Bernini 
shows an insight that is unusually reassuring. 


SIX CHRISTIAN EDUCATION MANUALS. (Kingsgate 
Press. Is. each.)—The Kingsgate Press issues six ** Christian 
Education Manuals,” which furnish clear and freshly-written 
analyses of the subjects with which they deal. These are 
Baptist Principles, by Mr. H. Wheeler Robinson, Principal 
of Regent's Park College; Man and his Character, by F. 
Townley Lord, D.D., with questions for discussion following 
each chapter; The Christian Citizen, in which Mr. EK. E. 
Hayward, M.A., examines the Social Problem; The Way of 
our Faith, by Mr. Henry Cook, M.A., also written from the 
Baptist standpoint ; Understanding the Bible, by Mr. A. J. 
Nixon, B.D., in which the ideas of Verbal Inspiration and a 
true infallibility are set in right proportion; and Christian 
Education in the Church, by Mr. P. T. Thomson, all of them 
furnished in the same way with suggestions for query and 
retrospect, 


FICTION 


BEFORE THE BOMBARDMENT. By Osbert Sitwell. 
(Duckworth. 7s. 6d. net.)—Some thousands of people— 
perhaps more—are bound to dislike this clever novel. Mr. 
Sitwell did not, in any ease, write it to please them, the men 
and women of ready-made ideas. 

The first merit of this book, after its sanity, is the excellence 
of its style. The author has a real command of language and 
uses it crisply. The story, entirely of the non-sentimental, 
non-erratic kind, describes the relationship of two old ladies. 
All the dingy grandeur, all the petty social fever, the spites and 
ambitions of a seaside town come pouring into the tale, and 
the characters are so deftly drawn as to strike the reader with 
all the completeness and animation of real life. Before the 
Bombardment is like Cranford in this, but with an added 
asperity, like Thackeray though even yet more ironical. 

[t is the irony that will vex many. So hugely has the liberty 
of the Press been curtailed of late on all save sexual subjects 
that the public is as unaccustomed to adverse comment on 
institutions, customs, popular prejudices or current cant as it 
is of criticism adverse to the instigators of our hourly increasing 
tabus. Mr. Sitwell passes terse and unfavourable judgment 
on sport and Public Schools, on local subscription dances, 
county manners, architects, snobbery. In his last chapter he 
does something even more unusual. He criticizes a well- 
remembered Wartime recruiting “ slogan.” 

It is in the chapter called * Treats ” that the most graceful 
and alluring passages occur. There is a description of a market 
hall which is exquisite. But the same clarity of vision that 
makes the author see the meanness and hypocrisies of his 
world also reveals to him rare, spiritual and conerete loveli- 
ness: and the whole story of the bewildered elderly com- 
panion and her mysterious patroness, and of the tragedy 
that comes to the former, is suffused with insight, compassion 
and beauty. 


INTRODUCTION TO SALLY. By the Author of Fliza- 
beth and her German Garden. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net.)— 
Beauty such as the Greeks would have held could only be 
obtained by a touch from Aphrodite’s girdle is the foundation 
of ** Elizabeth’s” new novel, beauty of body governed by a 
brain of very common order. “ Elizabeth,’ however, has 
allowed her pen to run away with her a little, and the 
situations which result from the beautiful Sally’s exquisite 
form and by no means exquisite mind are treated rather as 
farce than as comedy. The effects are broad, and to tell the 
truth, a little coarse ; but there is no denying that the story is 
extremely diverting, though readers who appreciated the 
delicate irony of “ Elizabeth's” early books will regret that 
she has succumbed to the temptation of employing more 
obvious methods. 


LAND OF DAY-DREAMS. By Gerald Villiers-Stuart. 
(Holden. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Villiers-Stuart calls his volume 
of Irish stories Land of Day-Dreams, and he contrives to 
convey across St. George’s Channel the authentic vaguely 
poctic feeling of that country “‘ where the mountains of 
Morne go down to the sea.”” At the same time, the author gives 
in his introductory preface a very true criticism of what must 
surely be the land of his birth. In this he draws the dis- 
tinction, which always puzzles the plain Saxon, between the 
temperament of the Irishman at home and that which he 
develops when he settles in another country. Mr. Villiers- 
Stuart puts it all down to Ireland herself. She is the true Land 
of Day-Dreams, and she takes little interest in the practical 
mechanism which, of course, by ordinary English rules should 
be used to carry out her dreams. In these stories the purely 
Irish studies, such as “* The Mind of Shamus Troy,” * The Day- 
Dream,” and * The Luck of the Sword,” which are put first 
in the volume, are the most interesting and the most 
informing for the purpose of interpreting Ireland. Needless 
to say, the mystic element is well represented, and “* The 
Glen of the Foxes” is a truly eerie tale, in which “ the 
scratching at the door” will give the reader an agreeable 
shiver. Mr. Villiers-Stuart has an excellent mastery of his 
interpretative medium. He writes well both in the English 
and the Anglo-Irish language. 


YOUNG ANARCHY. By Sir Philip Gibbs. (Hutchinson 
7s. 6d. net.)}—Sir Philip Gibbs’s novels have more than a 
superficial resemblance to those cinema films which display 
current events. The fact that his technique includes a plot 
may be eliminated, for this necessary mechanism is of the 
slightest, and the interest of his book lies in the-——almost— 
impartial photographie presentment of present-day life. In 
Young Anarchy he draws a picture of post-War youth contrasted 
with the figure of an amazingly reactionary Bishop. Like 
a topical film, Sir Philip brings his story down to last May, 
and actually includes a very vivid and picturesque account 
of the general strike. This event, however, is so near the 
‘amera as to be a little out of focus, 
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A MAN COULD STAND UP. By Ford Madox Ford. 
(Duckworth. 7s. 6d. net.)—There could be no greater contrast 
to Sir Philip Gibbs’s pictures of modern life than the novels 
of Mr. Ford Madox Ford. In A Man Could Siand Up Mr. 
Ford's presentment is as subjective as that of Sir Philip Gibbs 
is objective. From the opening scene, where Valentine 
Wannop is dancing with exasperation at the end of a telephone 
while the maroons of the Armistice are exploding outside, to 
the last section with its nightmare description of bewildered 
demobilized men, events are seen purely through the minds 
of the dramatis personae. The kernel of the book is found in 
the scenes at the Front and the mental reactions of Christopher 
Tietjens during the fighting of the spring of 1918. It is, 
indeed, a marvellous piece of analysis of the mind, and is 
almost as painful to the reader as a night in the trenches, 


MOTORING NOTES 
THE THREE-LITRE SENTLEY 


No other car has ever established a reputation for super- 
excellence so quickly as the three-litre Bentley. The first 
model to be designed was put upon the road in experimental 
form in 1919, but it was three years Jater before it was 
offered to the public. Yet during the four vears it has been 
upon the market it has achieved a fame net only national but 
international. To-day it ranks throughout the world not only 
as one of the finest British cars, but as one of the finest touring 
cars in existence. 

It was with peculiar pleasure. therefore, that IT recently 
arranged to have a week's tour in one of these three-litre 
models, and during the trip the whole of North and South 
Wales were covered. Even the notorious Bwich-y-Groes pass 
was climbed twice ; , so was. the still more notorious road-—or 
rather track from Bala to Lake Vyrnwy. The round trip 
totalled about 800 miles, and never have T had a more delight- 
ful run. It was motoring in the best sense of the term. The 
forbidding hills lost their terrors: very seldom indeed 
wis necessary to change gear. It was almost a top-gear 
run: save for half a dozen hills it would actually have been so. 
I have never driven a car that was more easily handled, and I 
always had the feeling of being entirely at home with the car 
and able to do with it exactly what I wanted. 

At all speeds the Pentley travels without fussor botherof any 
description, from walking pace on top gear to 80 miles an hour 
if required, the acceleration being smooth and instantaneous. 
On the indirect gears the acceleration is extraordinary and of 
great veluc in getting away from the increasing traflic blocks 
of the present day. The opportunity of attaining a really 
high speed depends upon circumstances, but, given a clear 
the low centre of gravity, wide track, and correct weight 
Bentley render it easily attainable without 
With a car constructed fer a maximum 
of 70 to 85 miles an hour, driving at 40 miles an hour is giving 
the mechanism an easy time, whereas a car with a maximum 
of approximately 50 miles an hour will be working very hard 
to maintain this figure. The wonderful acceleration and high 
maximum speed of the Bentley enable the driver to command 
aun “average” for long distance runs which makes the car 
ideal as a means of rapid transport. Closely allied to the 
question of speed is that of effective braking. The Bentley 
system of four-wheel brakes is very simple and free from 
complication. The ingenious compensating device has made 
it possible to employ a single adjustment to take up wear on 
all four brakes. Powerful brakes on four wheels, smooth in 
action and fully compensated, minimize greatly the risk of 
skidding. 

An outstanding feature of the three-litre Bentley, to which 
is due in no small measure its power end reliability, is that 


most 
it 


road, 
distribution of the 
danger or discomfort. 


there are four valves in each cylinder, two inlet and two 
exhaust. By using two valves instead of one the seating 


area is increased by 50 per cent., and in consequence the 
cooling surface is greater, and a greater volume of water can 
he circulated through the space surrounding the seatings. 
The hammering effect on the seating of a single large valve 
with a heavy spring is greatly diminished by using two light 
valves with correspondingly lighter springs. There are also 
two magnetos and two sets of sparking plugs. Two simul- 
taneous sparks in a correctly designed cylinder enable much 


more power ta be developed by an engine. In addition, this 
feature has an important influence on easy starting and fuel 
economy. Dual ignition is also another provision for reli: ability, 
In the event of an ignition fault the engine will continue 
to run on one magneto with one set of piugs. A sepaiate 
switch is provided for each magneto, in order that each set 
of plugs may be tested. 

Upon the correct lubrication of the engine and all its working 
parts depend in a large messure its reliability and its 
efficiency. Without correct lubrication its life is bound to 
be a short and not a particularly happy one. In the Be ntley 
engine an unusually large supply of oil is carried and a very 

carefully designed pressure-feed system is employed. The 
valve operating gear runs in oil, and at any moment when the 
engine is turning there is as rauch as half a gallon in circula- 
tion in this part alone. This oil, in addition to lubricating 
the mechanism, tends to keep it cool, thus reducing wear, 
All parts of the chassis that require oiling are provided with 
Tecalemit connexions through which they can be loaded by 
means of the cil-zun supplied. All other ’ 
lubrication are similarly loaded. 

A very striking feature of the Bentley is its extraordinarily 
smooth running, even over roads that are anything but perfect. 


parts requiring 


Some of the Welsh mountain passes are little better than 
tracks, yet on such the car holds the road in an amazing 
5 


manner. This is largely due to the fact that the springs are 
long, and, when the is loaded, have very little camber, 
Four shock absorbers are fitted to the chassis as standard, 
each model having the type most suited to its work. Great 
care has been paid to weight distribution, result 
the road-holding qualities of the car are unsurpassed. 

The best car in the world is liable to involuntary stoppages 
In these days, when a motor car 
is in many cases a necessary means of transport and not only 


car 


and as a 


at some time or another. 


a vehicle of pleasure, every endeavour should be made by 
the maker to provide against these emergencies and to ensure 
that small adjustments can be easily and quickly effected. 
The Bentley will bear close in 
The two magnetos, the two plugs, 
Autovac, the glass petrol filter with large 
other features show consideration for the 


these 
the 
drain tap, 


inspection respects. 


sets of accessible 
and 


owner-driver, 


Austin Prick ReEpUCTIONS. 


Very striking reductions have been made in the price of 

Austin cars, as a consequence of greatly enlarged production, 

while the quality and equipment have been more than main- 

tained. These reductions vary from £20 in the case of the 

* 'Pwelve ~ to as much as £100 in the ** Twenty ” Landaulette. 
DuNvops at OLyMPIra. 

The Dunlop Rubber Company, Ltd., will make very 
effective display at the forthcoming Motor Show, which will 
be held at Olympia from October 22nd to 80th. On their 
stand (No. 514) they will show beaded-edge tyres, straight- 
sided tyres with flat-base rims, balloon tyres with well-base 
rims, and medium-pressure tyres with well-base rims. They 
will also have on exhibition a complete range of Dunlop 
motor tyre accessories, including floor matting, running 
board mats, and other additions to the present year’s range. 
A novelty at the Dunlop stand will be a balloon tyre demon- 
stration set. It will be shown in practical fashion how easy 
it to fit and to remove Dunlop tyres fitted to well- 
base rims. 


a 


Is 


Are Kerpss AN ADVANTAGE ? 

For about twenty miles on both sides of the Great North 
toad stretching from Newcastle to Alnwick, kerbs have been 
laid, and these are the subject of a raging controversy. 
Those who condemn the kerbs, which are made of concrete 
and stand several inches above the road, say that they spoil 
the rural amenities, that cattle fall over them and_ break 
their legs, that such strict definition of the road neutralizes 
the widening, that a swerve on to the grass in an emergency 
is no longer possible, and that a skid against the kerb would 
be much more dangerous than sliding into the ditch. Their 
opponents argue that the kerb is a fine guide at night or in 
a fog, that it acts as firm side-support for the whinstone of 
which the road is made, and that the risk of skidding into 
the kerb on the gritty surface of this fine Northumbrian road 
is negligible. 


E. T. Brown. 
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Autumn Books 


THE 
FIGHT FOR THE ASHES 
IN 1926 


By P. F. WARNER. W:°th 48 Photographs. 15s. net. 


This is the only volume containing a critical and 
descriptive account of every match played by the 
Australians, in addition to a compilation of records 
and of extraordinary events connected with the Test 


Mstches. 
Genera! Literature 


A HISTORY OF HEBREW CIVILIZATION 
By Prof. Atrrep Berruotet, University of Gottingen. 
Translated by Rev. A. K. Darras, M.A. Prospectus on 
application. 12s. 6d. net. 


A luminous background to the Old Testament, written by a 
renowned scholar. 


THE PRIMITIVE RACES OF MANKIND 
By Prof. Max Scumipt, University of Berlin. Translated 
by Rev. A. K. Dattas, M.A. With about 100 illustrations 


in half-tone and maps. Prospectus on appl'cation. 21s. net. 


An introduction to Ethnology, embracing every branch of the 
science. The illustrations are of unusual interest. 


THE CULTURE OF 
ANCIENT GREECE AND ROME 


By Professors FRANz Po ranp, Ernst REISINGER, and 
Ricuarp Wacner. With about 140 illustrations, maps, and 
plans. Translated by J. H. Freese, M.A. Prospectus on 
application, 2Is. net. 


An introductory sketch for the ordinary man, clearly and con- 
cisely written. The magnificent half-tone illustrations are an 
outstanding feature of the book. 


THE SAILING SHIP 
Six Thousand Years of History. By Romota and R. C. 
ANDERSON. With 16 illustrations in half-tone and 134 line 
drawings. Prospectus on application. 10s. 6d. net. 


A complete and accurate summary of a large subject by two 
experts. The illustrations have been very carefully chosen. 


Fine Illustrated Editions 


TRISTRAM SHANDY 
By Laurence Sterne. With 16 colour plates by RowLanp 
WHEELWRIGHT. Edition de Luxe, 2000 copies, of which 1000 
are for America, numbered and signed by the artist. Royal 
8vo, 25s. net. Also Full Niger Morocco, extra, 63s. net. 


THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER 
By S. T. Coreripce. New and Cheaper Edition. With 16 
colour plates and many decorations by Witty Pocany. Size 
94 X 7 inches, 12s. 6d. net. Full Antique Leather, 17s. 6d. 


net. Persian Inlaid, 30s. net. 


A Book of Revelations 
To be published November 8th. 


MICHAEL COLLINS 
AND THE MAKING OF A NEW IRELAND 


By Pierce BEASLEY 

In 2 vols. Illustrated. 42s. net. 
This is a biography of the first importance, written by 
the official historian of the Irish National Movement. 
It reveals the secret history of the Irish troubles from 
1916 to 1922 and contains sensational disclosures. 
Many official documents and private letters are now 
made accessible to the public for the first time, and 

some are reproduced in facsimile. 


(| HARRAP & CO LTD 
Gesta=} PARKER STREET-LONDON 
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ITNESS and cheerfulness are a 

part of the lives of those who 

follow the ENO way to health—just 

‘dash’ in a glass of water first 
thing every morning. 





The words * Eno’ and ‘ Fruit Salt’ are registered trade marks 








































A TOBACCO 
OF OLD-TIME 
QUALITY. 


It is said you cannot 
nowadays huy Tebacco 
such as that of 25 or 30 


? years ago. But that is 

1 not so Dobie’s Four 

Square Matured Virginia 

packets or 41b, silvered tin, is the genuine old style 
at 1/2 PER OZ. In case of quality, possessing _ the 


dificulty in obtaining Four 
Square locally, write direct 
to manufacturers, enclosing 
money for quantity required, 
or use C.O.D. system. Pack 
age will be sent post free 
Please also enclose name and 
address of your Tobacconist. 


sweetness of time. It is 
air-cured, sun-dried pure 
Virginia leaf, aged in 
wood and cut from the 
cake. Always a delicious 
nutty taste. Try it. 











LONDON “FOUR SQUARE” STOCKISTS. 

Vale & Sons, 1, Li verpool Street; W. T. Thi urgood, London 
W all; R Roberts & Sons, 115, Finsbury Pave ment; Leon 
& Co., 69, Cornhill; S. Cohen & Co., 120, Newgate Street; 
Ernest Batty, 42, Fenchurch Street; G. Ww. Wood, 9, Gold- 
hawk Road, W.; Smith & Co., 2, Sherwood Street, W. 

Smith & Co., Brewer Street; E. H. Shorey, 41, Gc dhawk 
Road, W.; E. H. Shorey, 181, High St., Acton; H. Harris 
& Son, 37, Brewer Street, W.; H Harris & Son, 72, New 
Oxford Street; Tetley & Sons , Ltd., 0, Southampton Row; 
Wal. Thompson, 145, Streatham Hi gh Road; G. A. King, 
274, Streatham High Road; Head Bros., Tra im Terminus, 
Norbury; E. H. Shorey, 58, Station Parade, Palmer’s Green; 
John M. Hyams, 86/88, Tottenham Lane, Hornsey; R. 
Youngerwood, 20, Heath Street, ee stead; A. J. Holmes, 
11, Golder’s Green Road; R. Your rwood, 15, Circus Road, 
St. John’s Wood; Head Bros., P (East) Station; John 
Brumfit, 84, Cannon Street; yhn Brumfitt, 4, Copthall 
Avenue; John Brumfit, 13, St. Sw thin’s Lane; W. Thur 
good, Mason’s Avenue, B all Street; J. oly ‘& Co., 

Old Broad Street; HU , Brent Street, Hendon: 
Head Bros., We A i 

South Place, Moo 
Stubbings, 3, Moc 












& Co 60, Old Broad Stre 
ystone Tobacco Co., 117, 
way; ee & t ein, Hippodro me Corner; 
Scott, ‘Chu 1 End nchley; J. C. Carter, 15, Gresham 
Street; Aldeees an ¢ gar Stores, Aldermanbury; Parker & 
Bleazard, 4, Broadway Parade, Palmer’s Green, 



















































| GEORGE DOBIE & SON, Tobacco Menfrs., PAISLEY. Est. 1809 ® 
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for their own future. They have no rich relative to 
take the burden from their shoulders, and no business 
pension scheme to fall back upon. ‘They stand or 
fall on their own efforts. 


Are you satisfied with the progress you yourself 
are making? Have you saved anything like enough 
to justify a belief that at 55 years of age you will 
be in a position to take things easier? What about 
your family should you, the breadwinner, be taken 
| from them? ‘The plan about to be explained will, 
if adopted without further delay, relieve you of all 
anxiety about the matter. 


It is the best, the easiest, and the surest way of 
providing both for your own later years and for your 
dependants. | 


Assuming your age to be 35 and you would like | 
to provide for a private income of £500 a year for 
life commencing at age 55, this is how the plan works 
out. You make yearly or half-yearly deposits to 
the Sun Life of Canada (the great Annuity Co.) of 


| a sum you can afford out of your present income. 


£500 a Year for Life. 


At 55 years of age the Sun 
Life of Canada will start 
paying you £500 a year— 
and you'll receive this in- 
come every year as long as 
you live. Or, if you prefer it, 


increased to £8,000 plus half 
the deposits. 


Any Age, Any Amount. 
Though 35, and £500 a 
year for life has been quoted 
here, the plan applies at any 
and for 


you can have a cash sum age any amount. 

down of £6,000. Whatever your income, if 

you can spare something out 

Income-Tax Saved. of it for your and your 

For every deposit you family’s future, this plan is 
make wou veceive rebate of the best and most profitable | 
Income ax a concession method you can adopt. | 
which will save you nearly | 
£470 during the period, £62,000,000 Assets. } 


The Sun of Canada, the 
great Annuity Company, has 
Assets of over £62,000,000 
which are under Government 
supervision. It is in an im- 


issuming the present rate of 
tax to continue. 


£40 a Month if Unable to Work. 


If through illness or acci- 


dent you lose the power pregnable position. 

‘ a living, and the 
dh bility is — you Let us know your name, 
rong at fie aad address, exact age, and the 


are excused from making any 
further deposits, and £40 per 
month will be paid to you 
until the £500 a year for life 
becomes due. 


£4,000 for Your Family. 
Should you not live to the 

age of 55, £4,000 will be paid 

to your family and, in addi- 


approximate amount you can 
deposit yearly, and, without 
any obligation on your part, 
we will tell you exactly how 
you can apply this ideal 
Plan of Investment-Insurance 
to your own circumstances. 


Address your inquiry to 
(J. F. Junkin, Manager), Sun 


tion, half of every deposit Life of Canada, 13 Sun of 
you had made to date. If | Canada House, Victoria Em- 
death result from an acci- bankment (near Temple 





dent the sum would be Station), London, W.C. 2. 


Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund 
Deposits, &c. (June 1926) - £255,260,104 


HEAD OFFICE : 15, BI 


Every 


Savings 





BRITISH, COLONIAL and FOREIGN BANKING 


business transacted. 


SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED. 


| THIS PLAN WILL BRING YOU _ 

£500 A YEAR FOR: “4 

LIFE FROM AGE 55 ries 
Ninety-nine men out of a hundred have to provide Everywhere, 


£9,479,416 
£9,479,416 


SHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2 


description of 


Department: 





TRUSTEESHIPS and E 





XECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN, 





Bank of British West Africa Limited. 
P. & O. Banking Corporatioa ! imited. 





AFFILIATED BANKS: 
COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & Co., 


Ltd. 
Lloyds & National Provineial Foreign Bank Ltd. 
The Brtish Italian Banking Corporation Limited. 














BUNYARD’S NURSERIES 


Our New Catalogues of STRAWBERRIES, FRUIT TREES, 
ROSES, HERBACEOUS PLANTS and BULBS are now ready, 
and will be sent to any reader of this paper. 


Esiablished 1796. 
GEORGE BUNYARD & CO., LTD., 


The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone. 








STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 


OCTOBER 18th, 19th and 20th. JOHN BARRYMORE and Dolores 
Costello in **‘ THE SEA BEAST"; GLENN TRYON in ** HOW 
ARE ALL THE BOYS?” a Super Comedy, &. OCTOBER 2ist, 
22nd and 23rd. RAYMOND GRIFFITH and Marion Nixon in 
“HANDS UP'!"; MARIE COLETTE in ** SAHARA LOVE"; 
Bobby Ray in Comedy, ‘‘ ON THE GO,” &c. 











FORTUNE THEATRE, DRURY LANE. 
Evenings at 8.30. Matinees Thursday and Saturday 


A MONTH IN THE COUNTRY. 
A Comedy by Turcenev. 


at 2.30. 


Regent 1307, 
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Thousands of poor 
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which could be remedied or cured if only they 
could get the proper surgical appliances. 


Address the secretary, 


SOCIETY 


Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, 


CANNOT 





people of both sexes are 
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To 
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FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


AUSTRALIAN BORROWING 
By ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 


(oNSIDERABLE interest has been aroused in financial 
circles during the past fortnight by the publication of 
a pamphlet on Australian finance by Mr. Sidney Russell 
Cooke and Mr. E. H. Davenport. Both gentlemen are 
well-known in the London Stock Markets and by reason 
of the searching analysis to which Australian finance is 
subjected and also because many of the views expressed 
are in accord with those held in financial circles here, the 
pamphlet has commanded the greater attention. In fact, 
it may be said to have been issued at the psychological 
moment when a good deal of borrowing by some of the 
Australian States and the very partial success attending 
some of the loans had already attracted attention to the 
general subject of Australian borrowing. 

” Nevertheless, I think it is open to question whether 
the writers of this pamphlet in their anxiety to compel 
attention to certain defects in Australian finance 
may not, in some respects, have slightly overstated the 
case against the Commonwealth of Australia and some 
of the borrowing States. Those who are enthusiasts in 
the matter of Empire development and are not, perhaps, 
sufficiently imbued with the necessity for the observance 
of sound financial principles may, in their zeal for financing 
Colonial developments, often overlook the need for the 
Oversea Dominions to exercise all due economy in the 
matter of financial administration, and in the case of 
Australia, where Labour Government. in some of the 
States have undoubtedly been responsible for a good deal 
of extravagant expenditure, there is a tendency perhaps 
in some quarters to gloss over these defects as though 
what might be inexcusable in some purely foreign country 
is quite permissible in the case of an Oversea Dominion. 
On the other hand, there are also those who are inclined 
to go to the other extreme and to overlook what is un- 
doubtedly true, namely, that money invested in the 
development of our Oversea Dominions constitutes a 
direct contribution to the strengthening of the Empire 
itself and, therefore, the economic position of the Mother 
Country. 

Emprre Resources. 

The pamphlet which I have mentioned certainly refers 
to the resources of our Oversea Dominions and I am 
glad to note emphasizes the desirability of Australian 
developments being financed from this country rather 
than from the United States. At the same time, in the 
mass of interesting statistics given with regard to the 
Australian liabilities and assets there is, perhaps, rather a 
tendency to measure the latter on a kind of foot-rule 
principle without a suflicient exercise of legitimate 
imagination as regards both the resources of the enormous 
continent of Australia and the importance to the whole 
Empire of those resources being developed as rapidly as 
possible. This was always a matter of vital importance 
to the Empire, but never, perhaps, of such great 
importance as in the new conditions of this country 
after tle War. 

FRIENDLY AND LEGITIMATE CRITICISM. 


But while I am not, therefore, disposed to follow 
too closely the arguments as to the precise extent to which 
Australian wealth and assets may have been mortgaged 
by existing borrowing, nor to indulge in too great concern 
about the heaviness of Australian debt per capita 
when compared with other countries, there are certain 
points raised by Mr. Cooke and Mr. Davenport which 
cannot be too strongly emphasized and supported, for 
they may be said to have been raised in all friendliness 
to our Australian Dominions, and those who are in 
authority will do well to note them carefully. Moreover, 
if only in view of the vast amount of maturing debt 
which will have to be dealt with in the comparatively 
near future, through various consolidation loans, it will 
be well that recognition should be prompt, 


Tne Trustee Act. 

On more than one occasion 1 have ventured in these 
columns to remind our Oversea Dominions, and Australia in 
particular, of the very special advantages enjoyed by them 
in borrowing in this country under the Trustee Act. 
The Colonial Stock Act of 1900 laid down that the 
Trustee Act of 1893 should include any Colonial Stock 
which has been duly registered in the United Kingdom 
and which has observed whatever conditions have been 
prescribed in Treasury Orders. The Order, however, is 
of a very simple description, merely declaring that the 
Colony shall provide by legislation for the payment out 
of its revenues of any sums which may become payable to 
stockholders under any judgment, decree, rule or order 
of a Court in the United Kingdom, and that the Colonial 
Government shall formally agree that any Colonial 
legislation which appears to the British Government to 
alter any of the provisions of the stock, to the injury of the 
stockholders, or to involve a departure from the original 
contract in regard to the stock, would properly be dis- 
allowed. Undoubtedly, however, as the pamphlet just 
published on Australian finance asserts, the public is 
often under the impression that some very great protection 
is involved in the matter of Colonial Government securities 
and that in some mysterious manner the issues themselves 
are investigated by the Treasury. This, of course, is 
scarcely the case, and it becomes all the more necessary, 
therefore, that our Oversea borrowcrs should not take any 
advantage of the privileges enjoyed under the Colonial 
Stock Act. In other words, intending investors have a 
right to expect that much fuller information shall be 
given in the published prospectuses than is at prescnt 
given in many of the prospectuses of the Australian 
State Loans. 

Prospectus DEFEcTs. 

It is on this particular point that the critics of Australian 
finance are on thoroughly sound ground. Without going 
into the question of whether the entire Debt of Australia 
is unwieldy or not, or into the still more controversial 
subject of whether the purposes of borrowing are always 
desirable, the investor undoubtedly has a right to be 
told in the prospectus all the purposes for which the 
money is required. He is also entitled to much fuller 
information than is sometimes afforded with regard to the 
particulars of the condition of the borrower's finances, 
the state of its Debt and all information with regard to 
sinking funds, providing for final repayment of the Loan ; 
also, where possible, a clear statement of the general 
resources of the borrower. In fact, if all the Australian 
State prospectuses were on the lines of the New Zealand 
Loan prospectuses, there would be little need for the 
criticism which has been provoked, for in the New Zealand 
prospectuses the fullest possible information is given to 
the borrower, and that fact is well recognized and appreci- 
ated in the London market. 

Criticism oR ATTACK ? 

If the main observations of this highly critical pamphlet 
had been along the lines of its concluding observations, 
it could only have fulfilled a useful purpose, expressing, 
as it does, in forcible terms, the views not only of the 
critical observer, but of those most friendly to the Com- 
monwealth of Australia and to the various Australian 
States. It is to be feared, however, that the usefulness 
of the criticism may be somewhat impaired by the 
vigour not so much of its investigation into, but of its 
actual attack upon Australian finance, which we 
should imagine is likely to evoke, sooner or later, a 
retort. The requirements on the part of investors in 
Australian securities suggested at the end of the pamphlet 
are so entirely reasonable in character that very little 
in the way of argument should be required to commend 
those requirements to the right quarters. 

I think, however, that those authorities in Australia 
who may feel aggrieved by some of the statements of the 
pamphlet and their manner of presentment can feel 
assured that while the City is at one with the suggestion 
for somewhat greater economy in borrowing and for 
fuller information in the public prospectus, it is not In 
accord with anything in the nature of an attack upon the 
finances of Australia as a whole, 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 


Ano.o-Soutn AMERICAN BANK. 

Tf only in view of the many parts of the world in which its 
operations are conducted, exceptional interest is always 
taken in the annual Report of the Anglo-South American 
Bank. An institution of this kind wich is affected by such 
influences as currency variations in South America and in 
some of the Continental countries, by the state of the Nitrate 
industry in Chile and even by political conditions in South 
America, obviously calls for able and skilful handling, and 
it is no small tribute to the Chairman, Mr. R. J. Hose, and his 
board, that in spite of these handicaps the bank has preserved a 
fine record, both as regards profits and strength of balance-shect. 
In the present case the gross profits for the past year at 
£472,000 are well in excess of the figures of either of the two 
preceding years, and a good point is that, of a large increase 
in gross profits, about £40,000 has been retained as a net gain. 
Large sums have been transferred from profits in respect of 
reduction of the cost of capital employed in Chile, and an 
interesting feature in the balance-sheet is the change which 
has been made under which the figures now appear on the basis 
of the rates of exchange ruling instead of at par rates of 
exchange as hitherto, this change applying to the statement 
of assets and liabilities at branches in local currency. 

* * * ¥ 


ADDITIONS TO THE Boarp. 

It is partly owing to this change in method of presenting 
the accounts that certain reductions are shown in some of the 
items of the balance sheet. Deposits, for example, declined 
by about £7,000,000 and Advances by nearly £3,000,000. 
It is generally understood that had the balance sheet been 
compiled on the old basis Deposits would actually have shown 
an increase. At the meeting there will be two interesting 
appointments to the board, namely, Sir Augustin Edwards, 
President of the Banco de A. Edwards y Cia, and also Mr. Weils, 
who has been one of the general managers of the bank for some 
years and who for many years served the bank’s interests in 
Chile. 

* * * * 
SomE ARGENTINE RatLway RESULTs. 

Argentine Railway results have, as a rule, thoroughly 
fulfilled the expectations of shareholders. This is certainly 
so in the case of the latest Report to be publisted, namely, 
that of the Buenos Aires Great Southern Railway. At the 
same time, it has to be remembered that the Report covers 
the whole year’s working of the Bahia Blanca and North 
Western Railway, whereas the previous report only covered 
eight months, the railway having been taken over as from 
November Ist, 1924. Even so, however, the gain by the 
company for the year of £733,000 in net revenue is thoroughly 
satisfactory and the position is further improved by the fact 
that owing to the movement in exchange, the loss on remit- 
tances was much lower than in the previous year. Conse- 
quently, the balance available is £4,361,000 against £3,450,000. 
Dut of this higher revenue the directors have paid a bonus of 
1 per cent., thus giving to Ordinary stockholders 8 per cent. as 
compared with 7 per cent. in the previous year. Moreover, 
£200,000 has been placed to the General Reserve and £250,000 
to a Special Fund against any contingencies arising in connex- 
ion with the Bahia Blanca. 

* * * * 
BANKING IN THE Empire. 

On more than one occasion I have referred in these columns 
to the great part played by the Central Banks of the various 
countries in aiding financial recuperation after the War, and 
especially in aiding the reconstruction of what may be termed 
the international credit fabric which was so ruthlessly disturbed 
by four years of Armageddon. Especially, however, I have 
emphasized and welcomed anything making for closer 
co-operation between the Central banks of the Empire. About 
a year ago it became clear that the Commonwealth Bank of 
Australia was being remodelled on lines more consistent with 
the functions of purely Central banking, as we are familiar 
with them here, and there have not been wanting signs of 
co-operation between Australia and this country in the matter 
of gold shipments. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
considerable interest has been taken in the City in the 
announcement cabled from Melbourne to the effect that Sir 
Ernest Musgrave Harvey, the able Comptroller of the Bank of 
England, is to visit Australia next year to discuss Central 
banking alfairs wv the directors of the Commonwealth Bank. 
A better representative not only of the Bank of England but of 
the traditions and principles of banks in this country, could not 
be found, for while the standard of efliciency in the Bank has 
always been high, that institution has been particularly 
fortunate during the War years and the diflicult years 
following upon the War in its possession of two such able 
Comptrollers and Chief Cashiers as Sir Gordon Nairne and 
Sir I. M. Harvey. The former is, of course, now a Director of 
the Bank. 

A. W. K. 
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THIS WEEK IN LONDON 

LECTURES. 

Monday, October 18th, at 5.30 p.m.—TuHe Hoty Pracrs oF 
Assisi. By Dr. Walter Seton. At the University of London, Gower 
Stroct. Also at 3.30 p.m., Oprum mn Curna AND INDIA. By Sir 
Richard M. Dane, K.C.I.E. Under the auspices of the East India 
As3ociation. At Caxton Hall, Westminster. 

Tuesday, October 19th, at 8 p.m.—Dr. Samurn Jonnsoy 
By Mr. Richard Asho King. Under the auspices of the Irish Literary 
Society of London. The second of a sories of six lectures. At the 
Caxton Hall, Westminster. Tickets, 6 lectures for 5s. or 1s. each 
lecture, to bo obtained from the ofice of the sox iety, Windsor 
House, Victoria Street. 

Thursday, October 2Ist, at 8 p.m.—Ru#EUMATIC Trovatgs 
By Mr. Clement Jeffery. At the Grotrian Hall, 15-117, Vigmore 
Street. Tickets 2s. or Is. 

Friday, October 22nd, at 5.30 p.m.—Some Rerations Betwegy 
ALSACE AND ENGLAND IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
A. Koszul. At King’s College, Strand. 


FILMS. 

Marsce Arcu Pavinion.—Mons. A record of the carly days of 
the War. Also a travel picture of Africa. ; 

PLaza.—You Never Know Women. Life behind the scones with 
graceful Florence Vidor as heroine. 

New Ga.tiery.—The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse. A 
revival of the seven year old film that brought the late Rudolph 
Valentino fame. 

Stott, Kincsway.—The Sea Beast. John Barrymore as & sailor 
in a film not much like Herman Melville who inspired it, but worth 
soeing. 


By Professor 











The Maliting House School was founded two years ago by 
Cambridge parents anxious to secure for their children the greatest 
advantage from modern educational methods. It is mow open to 
receive as residents a few children, ages 2}-8, who will live with 
and share the home tife of one of the families concerned. 


Enquiries should be addressed to The Principal, Mrs. S. !tsaacs, 
M.A., The Maiting House School, Cambridge. 


TES ID 


An important series of arresting and provocative articles dealing with 
THE PERIL TO SOCIETY 
constituted by the 
WOMEN OF THE LEISURED CLASSES, 
by ‘ CANDIDA,” 





will appear in six consecutive weekly issues commencing on FRIDAY, 
OCTOBER 15th. 
Order your copies Of all Newsagents 
Now 4d. and Bookstal’s 








2 » FRIDAY 








Let the “Old Equitable” provide for your 
children’s education at School and Univer- 
sity in event of your death. 

Persons interested should write for 


quotations stating the ages of parent and 
children. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 
Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 


No Commissior# 


—_____—> 








In an advertisement in our issue of Octobor 2nd, of Mr. E. 
Jellicoe’s book, Playing the Game (John Long, 12 Norris Street, 
5s. net), the contents should have been described as follows : 
** Unmasking the British Israel movement, the great Anti-Christ and 
‘Trial of the Kaiser’ fraud.” 


G. 
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S3OFr ROYAL HOLLAND J,LOYD. ONSIDER rots sai ake —_—— —— 
SOUTH AMERICAN SERVICES. whole—how mach morc sake |). See Smo 


SPAIN. PORT GAL, LAS fi ULMAS factory when experience has planned | | wavaNA, VERA CRUZ, TAMPICO 
3 of SP i ow + LAS P S. i 7 -rever yu’ re roOInNe everv rg ne , ae = st, Ng => 
PERNAMBUCO S."“ORANIA" 4 Nov, it. Wherever you're going, every- GALVESTON, HOUSTON. 
BAHIA _ |S.S. “ GELRIA" 18 No thing can be arranged in advance, : . 
"ith RIO DE JANEIRO E S. “FLANDRIA’ tena sletely ae Paes : From Southampton 

SANTOS | ger, passaze and ful completely, conveniently, compactly, RIO BRAVO - - November ist 
A MDUENOS ATRES a ee or by the RIO PANUCO -~ - December 6th 
ph D. H. DRAKEFORD, 60 Haymarket, S.W. 1. zy 

ei EE eine 22 Haymarket, SW-t, | | AMERICAN EXPRESS | | WAINWRIGHT BROS. & CO 
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- THE OCEANIC S'S COMPANY WHENEVER AND WHEREVER YOU TRAVEL NE DI RL AND ROYAL 
— (Matson Navigation Company. Managing Agents) I N Ss U R E M. AIL L] N EB. 
QUICKEST ROUTE EUROPE TO 
AUSTRALI A, VIA YOUR MAII, STEA MERS 72 $1 RAITS AND JAVA 
NEW YORK (or other Atlantic Port). LUGGAGE SOUTHAMPTON 


















































NIAGARA, SALT LAKE CITY, YOSE- Apply for Prospectus 
MITE VALLEY, GRAND CANYON dan TRAUELIEEe ERBURANCE antote 8 OPN 
and LAKE TAHOE, SAN FRANCISCO, | | ™™ 7™AVELERS' INSURANCE ASSIID, ALGIERS & GENOA 
| HONOLULU, PAGO PAGO and SUVA 26 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. g Sinsl 1 two-berth outside cabit 
(FIJI). Agencies Everywhere. anes D Hi DR AKI Fi IRD G my ra Pa 
D.H. DRAKEFORD, Agent, nt, 6 50 Hay arket,S.W.1 - igent, Haymarket london Ss. 
’ en — itil Aceon cate tien etna tie pagel = = Se ree ee ee . 
GEORGE LUNN’S TOURS 
RIVIERA, ITALY, SPAIN, ALGERIA, TUNISIA, PARIS, SWITZERLAND. 
10 Days Nice Tour, £10.10. or 17 Days, £12.17.6. Including Auto Tours to Mentone-Monte Carlo, Grasse and 
Cannes, and meals en route to Nice. 27 Days Round Italy, £38. 22 Days Round Italy, including Motor Tour Chiusi, 
Perugia, and Assisi, £32.17.6. 8 Days Paris, with Auto Tours Round Paris, Versailles, Fontainebleau, £7.17.6. 
, 
Apply for programmes of Tours to Switzerland, Italy, Italian Lakes, Motor Tours in North Africa, Winter Sports in 
a variety of Swiss centres, and Cruises to Mediterranean and West Indies. 
Manchester : 12 Victoria Street. 74 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.1. ’Phone: Langham 3382. Paris: 3 Avence de I’Opera. 
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Just Published : Ce . 
WHITEHALL EDITION OF STANFORD'S ‘to South Chica 


yen ew WEEKLY MAIL SERVICE 

















S Le Universal Geography is now on sale. 

It is thorou zh! 1p-te dat rroduction, co ng 63 maps 1 uJ . ’ is i , ’ 

colour, howing iy to-date 4 yore aed *S rm aan dis- Regular Service to E iS7 {f RICA, 

cover It h in Index of 40,000 name with latitud nd - 7 . =. . ™ al . 
SPECIAL CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR 


gitudes. Size 15" =x 12”. 30. net in cloth; 4 net halt- 
bound 1 hes 

TOURS TO SOUTH AFRICA 
Cor. ee LIST. AT REDUCED RETURN FARES. 


by Stanford’s, t ther 


A 401 list of Ma l oks published 
=a FORTNIGHTLY CRUISES from London to 
ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM, HAMBURG and back. 
EDWARD STANFORD, LTD., Dept. No. 9., 
Whitehall House, Charing Cross, London, S.W. 1, UNION = CASTLE LINE. 
and 12, 13, 14 Lone Sa W.C. 2. Hecd Office: 3 FENCHURCH STREET, LONBON, W.C. 3. 
B34} West End Agency: 125 PALL MALL, S.W. 1. 

















F RLD TOUR | 
CURTH Ve eg, Bue OVERCOATS. TURNED 
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-aves ae Nove aahes 12 ia seee. visit . ; 
INDIA, BU RMA, CEYLON, MALAY, JAVA, THE 'P Ht IPPINES, : 
CHINA, JAPAN, "CANADA EYLON THE preunan TURNING ‘SPECIALISTS. 
No 12.—INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON. P b 
' os FIFTH WORLD TOUR. THE LO NDON TURNING CO. (Dept. A), 
Particutars from N.S I Sianop, F.R.G.S., 15) Auckland Rd., London, §.£-19 ‘Si 16 Chardmore Read, Candan, a. : 
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INDIA or CEYLON 
» P&O 


at Reduced Mid-Winter Fares. 

EUNDRED GUINEAS RETURN, FIRST SALOON. 
H1E traveller who sets out on a first visit to India is on 
the thresJsld of a great adventure. For India has no 
counterpart. With a population of 320 million souls com- 
prising twenty nationalities and as many religious faiths; 
her vast territory divided into a score of British provinces 
or princely states; with the large majority of her people 
engaged in tillage; and a minority enjoying, under British 
protection, a phenomenal industrial and commercial pros- 
perity; India, “the brightest jewe! of the British crown,” 
presents a moving human spectacle which must leave the new- 
comer breathless with wonder. Equally will the grace and magnifi- 
cence of her historical palaces, monuments and temples compel his 
almiration. In Ceylon, as an alternative, the visitor will find a 
perfect climate, a lively society, and, in the “buried cities,” 
evidences of a wonderful early civilization whose treasures are 
still in course of recovery. Ceylon’s network of first-class motor 
roads make travel in the interior uncommonly pleasant. 

In the passage of the Mediterranean the voyager will traverse 
the Straits of Bonifacio, glimpse Stromboli in eruption, pass close 
enough to Messina to view the old and new cities, and steaming 
towards Egypt see, perhaps, the rugged Cretan Coastline. Port 
Said cad the passage of the Suez Canal will lend additional interest 
to the vovage. 

It the visitor have at his disposal only cight weeks he may, 
travelling beth ways by sea, spend two wecks in India or Ceylon; 
this way the reduced mid-winter fare is 100 guineas return, first 
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ONE 




















class. If he elect to cross Europe both ways by the P. & O. 
Marsciil Express (£15 extra) he will, within the eight-weeks 
limit, have four weeks in which to see much of the best that cither 
country has to offer, 


Further information as to special sailing dates may he had, cabins 
engaged and itineraries planned in consultation with the Officials 
of the P. SO. Chief Passenger Office, P. & O. House (F. H. Grosvencr, 
Menager), 14/16 Cockspir Street, London, S.W. 1. 
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tndepentent Werld Torrs by P. & O. Hondbook on application. 


eee = == | L. G. SLOAN, Ltd., Ciye Pen Corner Kingsway, London, W.C2 
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No. 25 7/6 
or with 9-ct. 
Gold Band, 10/6, 
for engraving of 
Name, etc. 
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The very latest 


in Pencils 
Waterman’s Ripple-Rub. 
ber Pencil represents a 
new discovery. How the 
ripple effect is secured 
matters not; what does 
matter is that for sheer 
beauty this new pencil, 
made of Ripple-Rubber 
(Vulcanite), leaves all 
others far behind. The 
bright, rich colouring and 
exquisite marking have 
never been equalled. 


water 

‘aterman's 

Ripple Rubber 
Pencil 


. Note these Features: 
(1) Super-Rigid Expanding Metal 
Tip. (Non-Tarnishing.) 
(2) Ripple - Rubber — (Vulcanite) 
Barrel. 
(3) Riveted Clip for security 
(4) Year's Supply of Refills. 
(5) Remarkably Light yet Strong 
OF STATIONERS 
EVERYWHERE. 








ol Secunt 


lili READY GORE 


WOH SECUMOUS'.* 


er 
PS 4025 & fers BIAUY, 


tidy andhandy. I 








i alls SY 


No waste! Leakage impossible. . 


This bottle filled with 
* Nulli Secundus’ I 

strength gum ¢osts only 
3d. Plus — the Patent 
Rubber Helmet the com 
plete Ever Bottle 
Gum costs only 1 The 


Ready 


tiny mouth in the Patent 
Helmet enables you, out 
bottle, to put 





of each 
11,009 inches of Gum in 
a ccntinuous flow just 


’ 
vwinere you want t 


liwavs clean, y 
naword: “ EVER-READY.” 


1/- of Stationers or direct (post free 1/3) from:— 


SAMUEL JONES & CO., LTD., 
BRIDEWELL PLACE, LONDON, E.C. 4. 











S/- 


We neither 


(1) To reward the 


te 


(2) To c 
T n the 


(3) To pen 





(4) To add to our 


wo 


ROYAL 





FNL 


To provide and maintain th 


YOUR 5/- 


in the Service 


EACH YEAR 5/- 


We need 1,600,000 contributions of 
FIVE SHILLINGS 
whole Service. 
Please send your 5/- to-day and be 
“ONE IN A MILLION.” 
ask for, nor receive, one penny from the State. 
WILL HELP 


Crews whenever Boats are launched on servi whether 


or not life is saved; 


are injured in the Service; 
of those who may lose their lives 


those who 
widows and orphan 


fleet of Motor Life-Boats, which have again and again 


saved lives which otherwi 


ULD HAVE BEEN LOST 


OVER 60,500 LIVES SAVED. 
gn 


George ¥’. Shee, M.A 
Secretary 


NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 


Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Read, London, W.C. 2. 
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Buy a bookcase that 
will extend 
boll ae : 


he 
ed 
es 
er 














The GLOBE-WERNICKE “ Elastic” 
| Bookcase being built on the “ Unit ” 
| | idea, originate " by us, will extend 


RED OR GREEN | vertically or horizontally, simply by 

















RED—All Red Courts are not GREEN—The  EN-TOUT-CAS ova : = = : 
| EN-TOUT-CAS, but probably Green Hard Court is GREEN || . " sa 5 Pere H 
= 1} aout ak the Sdaed Coase ainda ALL THROUGH and is __ac- | You can utilize it in many an awk- ar ard Style. 4 
2 | ) ‘ ane claimed by experts as THE ward recess, under windows or ith Three H 
during the last 16 years (quite Green Court of the future. The stairs, corners of rooms, etc., and Book Units top : 
8,000) are EN-TOUT-CAS, and colour is not sprayed on the you can rearrange it at any time and base, and : 
@ | hose made in 1910 » este te surface as in the case of other } to suit varying conditions. There is plain glass to : 
those ae - si as Green Hard Courts, which are | never any occasion to leave books doors. H 
first-class condition. The EN- only green for a manth or so, | scattered about unprotected for lack OAK £5:16:0 : 
| TOUT-CAS is the most durable and then become piebald. _The of accommodation. MAHOGANY : 
Court made, and gives absolutel EN-TOUT-CAS Green Hard || BGC NEE ee £7:14:0 : 
ieee Serene Court requires mo _— spraying. The GLOBE-WERNICKE “Elastic” K r t 
accurate play free from false Minimum upkeep—moderate cost Bookcase contains only the best  “massassqsscnccsccseccceenens “ 
bounds, —accurate play. —_— _in er construction. 
t is a fine piece o urniture, en- “ 
CHOICE ? 9 | tirely British, and world famous for 7 COMPLETE 
; — : . durability and excellence of con- BUT NEVER 
i Purely a matter of personal opinion. The world’s leading struction. If you want a Bookcase FINISHED.” 
| players (Mlle. Lenglen, ae W. T. Tilden, and a host of for beauty and utility insist on 
others) say an EN-TOUT-CAS Red surface is perfect for the genuine GLOBE-WERNICKE 
) ! sy If preferred a ia surface in a fast green can ** Elastic "" Bookcase 
i ¢ supplied, but will cost a little more. SEND for CAT. AL LOGUE. No. 20B, SHOWING “OM PL ETE RANCE 
If you have a Gramophone! ask 
POST Book No. 67 with Special Supplement from the SOLE MAKERS: particulars of G.W. pase Cobinces. 





FREE THE EN-TOUT-CAS Co., Ltd., SYSTON, nr. Leicester. 
London Offices: Fortnum & Mason, 169 Piccadilly, W. 1. | The Clob ¢-Wernicke My Std 


| H. A, ROBI vson Co. 1% ener Binees New York. Office and Library Furnis hers. . 
i pk" gy tnd ’ LONDON: 44 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1; 82 Victoria Street, S.W. 1; 
MINION SPORTS AGENCY, 34 Yonge Street, Toronto. 98 Richepeaste, EC. y ® MANCHESTER: 13 Victoria Street. 
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, | ~ * . By the climinating of all strain 
borne by the delicate Auditory 
Nerve, the deaf are naturally 


enabled to hear again sounds 


and voices wom, all angles with 
— clarity. The Ossi- | 
caide” is the only reliable | 
ALL- BRITISH aid which per- | 
i forms this service: at the same 
time recuperating and strength- 
ening the dormant facnlty to 


sume its normat functions. 


re 

This tiny simple aid—working 

upon the scientific principle of 
-“ i resuits 


™ 























A wise discernment in your 
choice will point to Punch 
Havana Cigars, which are 
made to suit every purse. 


* a * 


Punch Coronas, of the 
Hearing—is achieving finest quality, 54ins. long, 
sible. It is 


fi °y oe Ss §\\ 
e ee ee 
hitherto quite impps q in, eee Did CA 2 4 2 
the only aid conferring la ting 4 costing 189/- per box of 
] benefit throug! t . lifetime. | w 
the only sound sand. eliatte - 100 and 49/6 per box of 
meat » PERFECT TIE ARING. | 25. 
Auris ts and Medical Men so | _ 
| recognise and recommend it. 100 nappy * - ° 


| CONSULTATIONS FREE. «3. 7° °** Peer for yoursell 


9.30 till 6 p.m., Sats., 9.30 till 1 p.m, 











° Punch Petit. Coronas, a 
: memo 1es cigar of fine quality, Sins. 
-WALMAR HOUSE, Ossicaide 4 retiring = 9 Myo 


296 REGENT ST., W.1. ‘phone: MAYFAIR. 1528. a box of Punch Havana °* of 100 and 33/6 per 
— +. ~ % ‘ e box of 23: 
Cigars at Christmas will 

x x on 


The smoker who receives 

















remember the giver with 


the kindliest of thoughts. 


Certainty of Smooth Punch aie are of such Punch 5 gp Elegante, ” 
re) 


cigar good quality. 
“ Costing 21/3 per box of 
Hair ——Always aroma that the utmost 95. 
contentment is assured * * * 
when smoking each one of 
each box one hun- Supplies can be purchased 


fine quality and delicate 








ANZORA CREAM, for greasy 
scalps, will not soil hat linings | them 





or pillows, and ANZORA : ; . 
VIOLA, for dry scalps, con- | dred reminders of the from first-class tobacconists. 
taining a little oil of violets, are | ‘ , or ° sail Rae a 

z sc - n stock, they can 
sold in 1/6 and 2/6 (double goodwill and discriminat if not in s ne 5 
quantity) bottles by Chemists, ing taste of the giver. easily be obtained for you. 


Hairdressers and Stores. 
REFUSE ALL e 
oe | unch Cigars 

ZO Havana's Best. 
EXPORT ENQUIRIES MELBOURNE HART & CO., BASINGHALL 


° | STREET, LONDON, E.C, 2, 
Wnastire tha Kfar; , 
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CLUB CHEESE 
BISCUITS 


Crisp dainty savoury biscuits 
Of retined Havour Nbout 180 to the lb. 
AMlade only by 
CARR & CO LTD 


CARLISLE. 
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HE value of its work to SE CTIONAL BOOKCASES 
the whole community The aaa 


may be gauged from the | Jlayger @ aT 

































































number of young lives it improved 
sections 
has protected. The recent'y introduced lar; 


sections of Baker's ot eee 
Bookcases giving a more com- 
pletely finished appearance, have 


Nearly 3,500,000 defenceless greatly increased the popularity 
of sectional bookcases 
little children have benefited ALL the ‘ elasticity’ is retained in this improved type and many advan- 


by the timely intervention of tages impossible in the old models are included, such as patent 
. | allowing of shelf adjustment, etc. 












































| 


One section with cornice and base is a bookcase in itself, but 
© e C 6 re) time further similar sections can be added, so that later a |! 
: magnificent and imiposing proportions can be completed. 
| 
| isily handled, portable, and of far greater usefulness, the 
ary ! 


are far in advance of anything hitherto offered. 


italogue, giving full information, with illustrations, j 


YOUR co-operation will be valued rite for a on to-day. (Kindly mention this paper.) 


oo a - ; ; WM. BAKER & CO., LTD., 
DONATIONS gratefully received by SIR | Library Specialists, 
ROBERT PARR, O.B.E., Director, The National OXFORD. 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, | London Agent 

: . a ae Dulau & Co., Ltd., 
Victory House, Leicester Square, W.C. 2. og az Booksellers, 
: 34-36 Margaret Street, 
Cavendish Square, Ww 
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the same 







from 12/6; 
from 17/6; 





Gentlemen, 


Three types: 





Proof of Waterman 


Durability. Same Nib in Use 
for 


Tributes to the remarkable durability of Waterman’s 
are constantly coming to hand. Read this : 


38 or 39 YEARS. 


following may interest you. Six of us, 
business men, were seated round a table and _ the 
conversation 
my Waterman, which I bought 38 or 39 years ago, and 
iridium-pointed gold nib is still in perfect 
working order, although it has been used freely almost 
every day since. Is this a.record? 


turned on Fountain Pens. I produced 


Yours faithfully, F. Gi. .ccisiccsesccacses F 


Original on file at the Pen Corner. 


Waterman [deal Fountain Pen 


“Regular” Type No. 58, 42/-, Clip-Cap, 1/- 
“Safety” Type extra. 

No. 52, “ Se'f- Presentation Pens in Silver 
Filling” Type (with patent and Gold. 

Lever), 17/6; No. 54, 22/6; Of Stationers and Jewellers. 
No. 55, 27/6; No. 56, 32/6; The “Pen Book” free from 
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L.G.SLOAN, Ltd.,Che Pen Corner, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 | 
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The truest pencil economy is to use 
the “ELDORADO.” It is amazing 
how long it lasts. You sharpen it 
and it seems weeks before you need 
sharpen it again. And all the while 
the “ ELDORADO” writes with de- 
lightful smoothness—it is indeed the 
smoothest writing pencil in all the 
world. Make sure your next pencil 


purchase is an “ ELDORADO.” 


ELporaDO 


“the master dr ‘awing pencil” 


in 17 degrees and copying—-one for every 
need or preference, 4d. each, 3/6 dozen, 
d per gross. Of Stationers, etc. 








“ The 


Eldorado News” free on request, 


L. G. SLOAN, Ltd., 
The Pen Corner, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 





The Best, Pencil 
in the World 


























HAVE YOU— 


realised what Hard Water is costing you 
in Health, Comfort and Cash. It rasps 
your skin, dulls your complexion and 
induces digestive and uric acid troubles. 
Similarly it furs kettles and boilers, and 
wastes coal, soap, soda and tea. 


onl put up with Hard Water? 


PERMUTIT 


HOUSEHOLD WATER SOFTENER 


will give you soft healthful water for all purposes. 
Easily fixed, upkeep negligible, 
matic, it saves its cost in a short time, and gives 
you a delightful luxury for nothing. 


Write for Booklet P to: 
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Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
V oucners sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 


and 10% for 52. 
with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than 7 Ra of each week. 


ee 


Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line ch: harged asa 
Series discounts : 
3 York Street, Covent Garden, 


25° for 6 insertions ; o for 13; 


Sendak W.€ ls ih 





SALE AND TO LET 


| LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 








for winter (6 months). Between Grasse and Nice. 
12 reoms, central heating, bath, mod. San. 


tain and sea views over own grounds. 


Meyrick Park Crescent, 








. in good residential neighbonr- 


. maximum amount of san; 


14 Warwick Street, 








PARTNERSHIPS, 











t Sale (owing to death of Principal). 
38 boarders paying from 93 to 99 guiness 


with School Chapel, gymna- 
in grounds of 44 acres 
Gross receipts between £4,000 and £5,000 a year, 
2 ec itor willing to negotiate 


Seaatiful frechold premises 


down from £2,000 | to 
“7 000 on mnortgage. : 





school ‘Tranafe r a nts, 61 Conduit Street, Resets W. 





JOR Sale (owing to death of Principal). 
ing and Day School for Girls in the Midlands ; | 
105 guineas and 43 day | 
21 guineas per annum, 
receipts about £4,000, 
Premise s rented at £140 


pupils paying 12 to 


a year ona 21 years’ 
equired for goodwill and furniture, £1, 700 
of which could be paid off by instalments. 
i 3 T 53, Truman «& Knightley, 
School Transter Agents, 61 Conduit Street, London, W. 1 





Boarding School in the 
35 to £150 per annum ; 
£2,000 is necessary 


net profit about £3,500 


Truman & Knightley 














iny Gentleman offer Private Employment of a 


but with home responsibilities, who, : 
and conscientious work 
. finds himself unable to cope with 





(commercial) situation 
ul 


Please write to Box 13385 








tducation Committee. 


The master appointed will 
tired to teach in the Junior Technical Schoo! and 
as may be necessary, 
part of his full-time appointment. 
accordance with the I 


t application and further particulars may be 
(on receipt of a stamped and addressed foolscap 


returned not later than 


Education Department, 





Lady of exceptional 
and knowledge of affairs 
worker with 10 yrs. experience 


Sm RETARIES with 





GROTRIAN 


VLEMENT JEFFERY, M.A., at THE 
/ HALL, 115 Wigmore Street, W.1. Lecture on 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER ist, at 8S pm. on 


in aid of Pearson's Fresh 
and Is, at Box Office and usual 


RHEUMATIC TROUBLES, 
Air Fund. Tickets 2s. 
agents. 











| ae ae RNE.—THE EASTBOURNKE SCHOOL 

4 OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. All Domestic 

Science subjects taught. Resident and Day pupils 

Certificates granted. Principal : Miss Randall, Ist 

Class Diploma. Edinburgh Training School. 

oe BEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COL 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE 


S.W. 15. DEMONSTRA- 
GARDENS, W. KENSING- 
TON, W. 14. Chairman, (. G. Montefiore, D.D.. M.A 
Principal: Miss Kk. &. Lawrence.—For information 
concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grant from the 
Board of Education ap p ly to the Secretary. 


ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
TION SCHOOL, COLET 








(2. COL LEG Se Basinghall Street, B.C. 2 
i 


Four Lectures will be delivered by Professor 
Foster Watson, D.Litt.. on “ St. Francis ot Assisi and 
Simplicity of Life.” Tuesday, October 19; “ St. Francis 


Wednesday, 
Thursday, 
Friday. 
Francis.” Lectures 


October 20: 
October 21; 
October 22 
free, 


as Troubadour of God,” 
‘The Riches of St. Francis,” 
“ St. Francis as Lover of Nature,” 
“The Significance of St. 

nat 6 Pp m. 








[J Sivensiry OF LONDON, 

entitled “THE SIGNIFI- 
INTERPRETATION OF 
" will be given by PROFESSOR 
BEDFORD COLLEGE 
York Gate), N.W. 1] 


5.15 pm. The 


The Creighton Lecture 
CANCE OF THE NEW 
GEORGIAN POLITICS 
¢. W. ALVORD, Ph.D... at 


| eee PARK (Entrance: 


on THURSDAY, OCTOBER 28th, at I 
Chair will be taken by THE RIGHT HON, VISCOUNT 
HALDANE OF CLOAN, OM. 

ADMISSION FREE, BY TICKET, to be obtained 
from the Secretary, “iford College, Regent's Park, 
N.W.1 

EDWIN Academic Registrar. 


DELLER 





NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
A Course of Three Lectures on “ L’'histecire du culte 
des Saints dans l’Antiquité "’ will be given (in French) by 


LE PERE DELEHAYE (of the Societe des Bollandistes, 
Brussels), at KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, 
Wc, 2), on MONDAY, OCTOBER I8th, WEDNES- 
DAY, OCTOBER 20th, ant FRIDAY, OCTOBER 
22nd, 1926, at 5.30 p.m At the First Lecture the 
| Chair will be taken by The Right Rev. Abbot Butler, 
M.A. 

A Lecture on “SOME RELATIONS BE TWE E N 
ALSACE AND ENGLAND IN THE SIXTE ‘oH 
CENTURY ” will be given (in English) by 





| A. KOSZUL (Professor of English in the University of 
Strasbourg), at KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON, on 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 22nd, at 5.30 p.m, The Chair will 
be taken by Sir Israel Gollancz, Litt.D., F.B.A., Pro- 


fessor of English in the University 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
E DWIN DE LLER, Academic Registrar. 


BOYS’ SC HOOLS AND COL L E IGE S 











Falmouth Cornwall. 
and RI. Navy. 
specially suitable 
apply He 
PAVISTOCK 
situation, 340 fect above sea, 
paration for Universities, Ser- 
Hesad-Master, Rev. N. Miller, 
Haileyb miry College). 


Kise EDWARD Vi BURY sl 

EDMUNDS Public education at 
moderate fees._-For particular holarships 
&c., apply Hi “ad - Master 


Prepty 
Healthy 
boys from 
ad Maste T. 


] ELMONT SCHOOL 
for Public Schools 
sitn. on Cornish Riviera. E 
abroad Ages 7—15. Prospectus 
kK q ELLY COLLEGE 
buildings, beautitul 
‘ve of Dartmoor. Pr 
and ssions 
(late *-Master 





on ¢ 
viees 


| M.A. 
| 











st CHOOL, 
School 


3s of entry 


he GLEBE HOUSE, . HUNSTANTON -ON-SEA., 
Preparatory for the Public Schools and Dartmouth 











R.N, College. Head Ma ter: H.¢ Barber M.A. (Oxon) 
Vv TOL VISTON Pre p. Ss hoo! (B ), country, playing 
field 8 ac Rev. M. Brack Wa! viston,Co. Durham, 
NGMERING-ON- SEA, Sussex First School for 
ri small Boys and Girls. Two minut from beach 
Bedrooms face south. Personal care L > charge if 
desired. Fully-qualified staff. Apply Principal, 
The Nomads 
La Saint Union Convent,” Pulteney 


| ATH 


Road. High School for Girls and Preparatory Schoo! 
for Boys under 12. Entire charge taken of pupils whos 
parents are abroad. 

4 vHIL DR E N received (1—8) for long or ir she rt periods 
in private home of trained gentlewoman. Modern 
methods in management of children. Individual care 
Refs. ex Mis Alexander, Greenhill Terrace 
Edinburgh 

Pf” ING’S LANGLEY PRIORY, HERTS. Boarding 
NX School planned also as a home, occupying old 
Dominican site ten acre co-education based on thé 
inciples of Dr. Rudolf Steiner—each child's training 
indi al work of art. Children trom five to Univer 

it e art of Eurhythmy. for par 





deulars apply to j Cros 





EVER 


—$——$—$$__, 
cultivates indiyjl 


] OCKLANDS SCHOOL. Hastings, 
Girls and smaj 


duality and strength of purpose. 
Boys. Fe 


are moderate. 








— ——— 
—<——<————e 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








VALDER 


GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASt ALE.—(timate 

dry. bracing and sunny A Boarding School for 

girls on modern Public S« 4 line Preparatory School 
for girls 7 to 13 years of age *nior School for girls 13 to 




















18 years of age. Escort provided: from London Cre 
Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester, Carlisl — 
Ss. HOUSE Bans! tead, Surrey (for Girls 
over 17) annex to Garretts Hall, Banstead. Girls 
received from the Colonies om foreign countries with 
entire charge. Finishing subjects, Domestic Science 
Riding, Games, Golf. Large ground bracing air. 
Excellent health record. lg rhe Principal, ~ 
JH ietenp OXHEY LANE, WATFORD 
Principal, Miss WALLIS Private Residential 
School for Girls. Tele “ Watford 616 
M" TON MOUNT COLLEGE, WOR (TH PARK 
THREE BRIDGES, SUSSE ; 
A FREE CHURCH BOARDING SCHOOL For 
GIRLS 
(Founded 1871) 

Head-Mistress: Mrs. D. M. HENMAN, MA 
For details of fees, entrance scholarships, &c., apply to 
Head-Mistress, or School Secretary, Rev. A. G. Sle ep, 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 4 
CV ERDALE School for Girls, Parley Hall, nt Oaka- 

moor, N. Staffs. Charming country resid 650 
ft. above sea-level, close to Alton Tow Principal 
Miss Pickard, M.A. (Newnham College), and Miss Kitts 
PRINCESS HELENA COLLE! ALING 

LONDON, W. 5 yunded 1s 330) varding 
School for Girls 11-19. Standing in own gi re of 
nine acres in healthiest part of Midd 
I INGHOLT S« HOOL FOR GIRLS, HINDHEAD 

4 SURREY 

Bracing climate, Gool education 
He: ad- Mistress: Miss F. M.S. Batchelor (Oxf. Hons. Sch 


¥ K ENSWOOD, HATE! IEI D. HE RTFORDSHIRE. 





PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
with SPECIAL PREPARATORY DEPARTMEN 
Delightfully situated. 114 acres. Fully equipped School 

Buildings. Large staff. Easy access to Londo: 

Head-Mistress : Miss ETHEL M. TREW 





l OEDEAN SCHOOL, BRIGHTON 
of £105 a year and Exhibitions t 





























the results of an examination held in May, open to can 
da tes under 14.0n May Ist. Particulars from SecnetTal 
‘T. HELEN'S, COCK ERMOU TH Boarding Sch 
h for Girls in the Lake Distriv Unrivalled sit 
Entire charge if desired. Prin ipal Miss Whe 
Ww" NTWORTH, BOL R NI MOUTH COLLEGIATE 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., DD. P 
Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London. School stan 
grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth | Ent 
Scholarships. Prospectus from Principal W 
College Read, Bournemouth, Bournemout! 
Schools, itd 
\ THITCHURCH Shropshire.— Pub.Sch.forGir!s 
5—18; good Boarding House ; fees fr 1 
Head-Mistress, Miss Phompson, M.A ) 
Wee Ss” ( SU " W 
Secondary School. Cirls Brdg i) scl 
\ FOODARD GIRLS’ SCHOOLS.— Wester 
Provost: Rev. F. M. Etherin 1, W 
Somerset, S. Katherine's, Heatherton Park 
Head-Mistress! Miss ¢ M. ‘Wartnell, M.A 
Fees £150; wirls over 14, £180 
FOREIGN 
| IEPPE Le | Plein Air Miss Tritton’s 
and Domestic School for Girl Staff 
French. Good air, tennis, golf 
MO Sic# Leopoldstrasse 2A Young 
received in Frau Rau's small lect P 
Exeeptional advantact for students of G 
Music, First class English referen 
a HOL ASTIC AG I NC IE S 
DVICK ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME « tt 
f CONTINENT, and TUTORS ESTABLISH 
MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS ’ 
given free of charge by MESSRS.GABBITAS, THRIN 
«& CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1 l 
Regent 5878 Educational Agent Establis! 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acq 
i with wearly all Sehool Principals in the country I 
will also be glad to supply information about « 
ments giving a course of training it eretaria! Work 
Avriculture and Horticulture NO " “i AR GES WHAT- 


MADE TO PARENTS, 
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YCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. TUTORS for ARDY Border Carnation Magnificent young MISCELLANEOUS 
Ny ; ARMY and ALL EX AMS. CLERGY RECEIVING plants, result of my own personal work; please | __ 
KWARD BOYS FOR SPECIAL | write for saa list free.—-J. H. Fraser, Thornton > " " eed al “ 
ELICATE OR BAC : “prope REAL SAVING.—Have your Overcoats, Suits 
PARE AND TUITION. Messrs. J. & J. PATON | je-Dale, Pickering, Yorks. A (cela eat ne HE oo TR gy ag Meng 








ywledge of the Best Schools and | — = —————————————— = : . » Fi. = Aihe ’ 
ving an up-to-date know ; in" our expert tailoring staff. Alterations and Kepairs 
oe in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, _ om a za free during turning. Write for descriptive price list, or 
will be pleased to AID P ARENTS by sen ting (free of TRAINED NURSES, &c. send garments for free estimate, —Lon don Turning 


i 7 ie’ f € a ul ee " nie ae . 4 aes y 6 ye eolle *Phone iss 777 

id be given & J preferre Educational Agents lf ELGRAVIA TRAINED NURSES’ INSTITUTE | N- 16. We collect. "Phoa ch sold 47 

fees shot Stree London, E.C. 4. (with separate Nursing Home) Office: 39-41 WwW ~ 

eee Cannon stacker Royal Avenue, Chelsea, 8.W. 3. Nurses for - branches A alte rations, do all necessary Repaira, remodelling 
YCHOOLS AN ——— 1s AND TUTORS. Reliable inform site: ani |of the profession supplied at any hour, Telephone garm aie by expe rt tail \r3 equal to new at incl usive Gost’ 

S advice concerning the most suitable eztablishments; | Kensington ‘XK 509 and Send clothes for Free Estimites. Perfect resu Its guaran- 

will be given Kind “of school pare nts st 2 bar ni = — a teed. List free.—Suit Turning, Ltd. (Dept. 6), 10 Duke 

nts (kind o 1901, age of pupil, locality —_— ° Street, B.C. 3. (Av e 5721). Surrey Branci 150 Higt 
required, range of fees, ec.) to Messrs, Trumin & HOTEL DIRECTORY Street Sutton (Sutt ooo ee 
Knightly Ltd., Scholastic Ae its, 61 Conduit Street, ee shes oe 





charge) prospe ct 
The age of the put 





turn "Gvercoata, Suits, Costumes, make 









































] Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines) Pe SEN, ee 
London, W. 1 Teley A : aes ; LPINE SPORTS, LIMITED. Ng mig TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT Highe 
Publishe rs of bn rag Mag = Se A ilue assured. Up to 7s per tooth pianed on 
to Schools in existence S i pee tis ace Chairman: SiR Henry Luny Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 153. on Gold, £2 on Platinum. 
a ; ‘ Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, pareel 

> TUITION CC The following Hotels are reserved exclusively for the | Teturaed post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and 

PEVATS See 1| Winter Season: BERGUN, Kurhans:  MALOJA, | Silver Jewellery (brokea or otherwise). Satisfaction 





“te : > . nt ‘oor | Ruarantecd by the reliable firm S. Cann & Co., 694 
UITION by Post Latin. Greek, Maths., &c., for al | Palace: MURREN, Palace des Alpe 3, Regina, Kiger : a : : ~ re 
} ; Es cams.__J. Charleston, B.A., 14 Elsham-rd., W.14. | ete., MORGINS, Grand Hotel ; PONTRESIN A, Schloss, | Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1859. 

- | Park: SILS MARIA, Barblan: WENGEN 


oo . Belvedere, | —— ~ NS 


ns aie emcee Plans of Hotels from Seeretary, 5PN Endsleigh Gardens, [TRACTIVE PRODUCTIONS FOR BAZAARS 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. W.C. 1. 3 Mr Discount. Hand-painted “ Highart " Ware. 


le and waterprrof. Fascinating, clever designs 


7 EARN to Write Articles and Stories; earn while AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visiotra find Hotel | bY skilled artists. Quaint hand-painted Sucde Lesther 
L “you learn: booklet free.—Regent Institute | Z Comforts with baths and other advantages of a | (003. Life-like, season ible Artificial Flowers.— Victoria 


















































4 - 
(Dept. * 8&5). 13 Victoria Street, S.W Hydro at moderate cost. Tele 341. Lift Art L punge Dept 25. 91 V ictoria St., Lon lon, 8.W. 1. 
en - Or xu S are loathsome rm ‘ i 
PPONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Successful TRUSTWORTHY HOTEL SERVICE—List of | CO except by wing Blattio, one. pantancced tatuntias 
R authors should communicate with Ronald Massey L 150 Hotels and Inns under one control from remedy Tins Is. 4 Ds, 61., 43. é 3 4., post frees fr mm sole 
if they have film rights for sale The only English TRUST HOUSES, LTD., maker Howarths 473 Crookesmoore Road, Sheftield 
Agency in Los Angeles, the world centre for Moving Short’s Gardens, London, W.C. 2 or Chemists. Boots branches, Stores Larger size for 
Picture Production.—Ronald Massey, 108 Victoria ; ie SO a Leute’. Setaae aaien eh . ug i t 
Street, Lon London, § W.1 ™ ae ‘ Ne al id ts ot jocileiadliiecetipaina 
— ns ansneiine K XETER.—Royal Clarence Hotel, restfully situat d ‘LASS Pe = - 
VWPE TPEWR ITING, Proof-reading and Revision of MSS. in the Cathedral Close. H. & C., water, excellent I “cil Davis is a large buyer of old English 
TT by expd. clerk, late London Univ. MSS., 1s. per | cuisine, moderate charzes, night porter. Tel. : 1471, 1472 and Irish Glass and pays high prices for tine speci- 
1,000 word Miss Hill, Monks Ri borough, Bucks. menus. Wanted, pairs of Georgian quart decanters and 





other table glass.—Write 8 St. Mary Abbott's Terrace, 
| Kensington, W. 14 


T ireray “PTYPEWRITING of every description 
ly and promptly executed. MSS. 1s, per 
Carbon copy 3d. per 1.000 Note new 








i ONDON.—Clifford Priv. Hotel, 53 Hunter St., Russel+ 
4 Sq... W.C.1. Central room, brkit.. attend., 6s. 6d 
comf. rooms ; ex. brkft. ; sep. tables ; rel. weekly terms, | AVE w 





mt anything to sell? Readers tavi 








. n ‘ ne ) thing to sell, or professional services to <« 
address Miss Nancy McFarlane (C), #4 Elderton Road, Th oT > os neaater Gate. Extension | ; " I 
| OTEL CONSTANCE, 23 Lancaster Gate, Extension | jnyited to bring their announcements to th 


Wentelif-on-Sea, ————- now open. Very pleasantly situated, on quiet | the many thousands of readers of the » Spectator y 
ONG POEMS WANTED Popular Composer is | corner, facing south. Within a stone's throw of, and over- | (Jas;ified Advertisements cost 2s per line (36 letters) 
S ( I i 




















































































































prepared to consider good, snappy song lyries, with | looking, Hyde Park. Spacious, well-lit public room | per ym, an the Spectator Office 
a view to arranging music for immediate publication. charmingly furnished on lines of a Private House Or nl13 Street. Cov London. W.t with 
Known or u Y authors invited to sublait MSS low k-up G irage Lift. NIGHT PORTER Terms from | remitt by Tue h week Disecu 
Box li is A rency, 231 Strand, W.C.2 | 34 guineas weekly. 1 rom i2s. 6d. a day From 83. 6d. a | 9 for 6 insertions i i © for 26 nd 
—— --—— — =] night (Bed, Breakfast, Bath ant Attendance). Telephon 10°. f 9 “: 
e P adding ston 6178 (Manage reress 8083) Dos Lh. a ee, 
‘FOR: THE ABLE, &c. _—— _ eS ener [HA YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE Your own 
Se ee ONDON, THACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the | Arms, Crest, Motto, or othe , 
| ow “- rt DAIR +. =" HAMS 12 an a ag a | Aa British Museum, Great Russell Street Large | Artistie and original wor! 
Ib. Sr catanygie Dale Dited. Allrail neid. Full mit ‘ist | ar nd well-appointed Temperance Hotel. Bedroom, | fre i uy B. Ward 
O. OMOKCW OF : : ‘yp I . Breakfast and attendance from 8s. 6d. per night Pull } Se 
fre E. M & Co., Bacon Facte Bristol | - | I 
ree.—t oS sACOR FACtOry, BIO. di tariff on ipplication Telegrams * Thackeray, Lon- | H°%., rO MAKE MONEY by i I 
HI KENS.—Finest Surrey milk fattened, 3 to|don.” Telephone: Musuem 1230 rming, Price, 1 id. =Vacancies Puy tr 
€ trussed. 7s. 6d. each. cash with order. 2 —- —_—— 1 il Byng, High Sandhoe, Hex! i 
carriage paid. €.O.D. 7s. 104.—A. A. Black, Tenterden, \ OOR COURT, SIDMOUTH (Private Hotel | aT, * ISLE’ Pp © (andteins £0" 
Kent yt ONLY Hotel adjoining 18-hole Golf cours R! MI Lge: ; I 4 PUELOVERS Carals de, 
: . es aa 2 2 larger 10s. ; 3 - | magnificent sea views every room: excellent cuisina | : ri) ence 4 of Shetland Ps Hes, an “4 ted 
Dm ORE Sco —$ for 10s. ; 2 lar chef ; elec. light ; gas-fires in be lroms. Easy reach sea, | Pt Bigs Mg Pts Figo Py ne’ 
( Fa Mi : ORS | shops, churches. Good safe bathing ; shady gardea. Good osy native ols, \7 HEI I AND é. Rict : Send 
I ! Dunn, St. Michael’s, Wareham garages, Comfortable car for hire. Summer and winter Mid vi y th ae = net to §/10,Wm. D 
—EE ——— ee . . ' i - t s 
Po XGEELENT roasting fowl! and luck eo. pair. | Sas0n Write for illustrated booklet. Tel. 18) Sidmouth. | : 
I , owls a ducks, 7s ait sets ———— ee 
it yg 7s. 6d. each, trussed yst free, cash we; hia < | EAL sand I i. Any len it. Pat 
Pr “Hui r Sunave, Mosscasbery, Cott ae, a ydro. Est. | R: fames Bt Te {6, Stornoway Scotland 
Seas, Bo hoon a 1853. 260 bedrooms *. comet. 0 oe ee aint chiens aay esse 
Ss HOO! $.-Try our delictous Smoked Bacon. Sides | pleasure and health, Prospectus se | RY AL Lace ! P tation Convent Youghal 
s., 1s. 14d. I treaks, 10/12 Ibs., 1s. 33d. | ———— ; SRE. Cork.—Beautiful Irish Needlepoint and other 
Val ~qualled. Weite for Lists. Rail paid. Cash | EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List } hand | Y f Albs, Cottas, | t 
shend "t mpire Produce Co., Canada House Bristol (gratix) of 170 Inns and Hotels managed by tl & Read I 1, Silver, and W i 
—_—_—_- pane ——— | People’s Refreshment House Association Ltd Presents mt I “ | 
. or STON EGROUND FLOUR’ | P_R.HLA.. Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Rezent St.. W. 1. | — SSN 
with stones only. Cash with order — | OM THING NEW FOR BAZAARS, FETES, & 
carton post free Put up in strong RESTEUL HOLIDAY, DEVON.—Spaciouws | * Handsome Hand-coloured Pottery beautiful 
Brewhurst Milling Co La »xwood Sussex. A private house, large garden, fine views. Sea, | olourings ; big profits. ¢ ner W ‘ Pottery 
————— = nm ———————— I river, country; good centre. Guests reed., temp. or | — m ‘ ulmired and soll out before anything else - 
" ae yerm., from 50s and is tox 1344, Spectator. ainbow Pottery Co., Dept % 
GARDENING . cates aaremnnecnemrenveieers | senelotrieeibiantaneanig a 
————————————————— TOR M AN DY. Res English home, offered to S' AMP S.—Wanted, old collections, accumulations 
( YRAZY PAVING, dwarf walling. Rocke ry stone] 4 lady or gentleman, country, ¢ all conf rts J Zuine is | or on covers Submit, stating price Most 
direct from quarries Lowest. prices. Delivered | per week Apply W. H. Roxti igh, Solicitor, 23 John | varieties for sale. 100-, atalogue free Bridger & 
apywhere.— Rhymney Quarries, 18 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4, | Street, Bedford Row, London, W.C. | Kay, Ltd., 170 Strand, London, W.C. 2 
a a ' 





LIBERTY'S TILO-L EUM 


VES TH 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT eecauaiie. as ee 
OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR pectator Competition 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF OCTOBER 16. 


LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W. 1. Coloured Illustration Free. 











Overseas and Foreign Readers. 























Competitors must cut ont na ! th por { e 


For the health 


worried, 





Spectator Competition 
OCTOBER 16. 
For Home Readers Only. 


EE 


INVALIDS ¢meAGED. 


Benger’s Food gives digestive rest with full nourish- 
ment, and doctors agree that this in itself is one of 


the finest nerve restoratives. 
Sold in tins by all Chemists Prices: 14; 23; 4-; 


a es 




















Competitor tust cut out € C 
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HOW THE BLIND THEMSELVES | 

APPRECIATE THE WORK OF THE 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE 
BLIND. 


(Registered under the Blind Persons’ Act, 


1920.) | 





Exiracts from letters received from all sorts and conditions 


of blind people:— 


“Tt would be impossible for me to mention all the kind- 
nesses received at the hands of the N.I.B., because they are 
so numerous. The thought of them makes life worth while, 
and gives me light through many a dark and toilsome day.” 


“ Nothing ever seems too much trouble for you to do, and 
you are always ready to give counsel on all matters.” 


“T am glad to think that the National Institute of this 
country can lay claim to such a high place amongst institu- 
tions of the kind throughout the world, and that it leads the 
way at home in purveying for the many-sided interests of the 
community. . .. I can only vaguely and poorly express my 
sense of indebtedness to you.” 


‘You have been an immense help to me in my studies.” 


“T think we, the blind population, are to be most heartily 
congratulated on having such a grand and sympathetic 
society.” 


To continue this invaluable and most necessary 

work, generous financial assistance is most urgently 

needed. Think of what a subscription from you 

may mean to some blind man, woman, or child ! 

And think of what that subscription withheld might 
also mean to them ! 


Al 
} Treasurers, 
| land Street, 
| request, the 
j Sheet and 


ubscriptions, donations, etc., should be addressed to the Hon. 
National Institute for the Blind, 224-8 Great Port- 
London, W.1, who will be glad to send you, on 
recently issued Annual Report, cont: uining Jalance 
a full illustrated account of the Institute’s work, 
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 BLACKLEAD 
GRADATIONS 
4D. each. 


COPYING 
now 








TE WORLDS {ARCEST SELLER IN QUALITY PENCILS 








THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. C. apital Authorised and issued, 
£10,500,000; Capital Paid-up, £3,500,000; Reserve Fund, £4,2 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £7,000,000, DRAFTS are G R oNTE D oO 


States and Dominion a 
also made. BILLS 


throughout the Australian 
REMITTANCES are 
DEPOSITS are 
application. 


E.C. 3. 


Branches 
TELEGRAPHIC 
for collection. 
be ascertained on 


71 CORNHILL, 


the Hank's 
New Zealand. 
are purchased or sent 
periods on terms which may 


HEAD OFFICE: 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


There is no better way of providing for 


DEATH DUTIES. 


_—_—_—_ —— 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Chief Office: HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


London, 








All Classes of Insurance Business transacted. 


received for fixed 





THE EX-KAISER’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 





The First Four Instalments of 


“My EARLY LIFE” 
By THE EX-KAISER 


appeared exclusively in the SPECTATOR of 
Sept. 18th, 25th, Oct. 2nd and 9th, 1926. 





Copies of these issues may be obtained upon application 
to the “* Spectator’ Office, 13 York Street, London, 
W..2. Price 74d. cach copy, post free. 
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THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN 


There comes to every Woman an intensely Critical Period with 
problems and difficuities of its own. She becomes liable to fits 
of depression; her nerves seem intolerably strained, and her 
former serenity forsakes her; she experiences dizziness, palpi- 
tations, rushes of biood to the head, tassitude—in short, a 
multiplicity of troubles which perplex and bewilder her. 
It behoves all women to arm themselves with the knowledge which will 







ease those difficulties and solve those problems by reading Walter M, 

Gallichan’s 

“The Critical Age of Woman.” 6s. 9d. Post Free 
in which the author conveys just that info rmation 


for want of which women have sufiered so needlessly. 
The following extracts from authoritative reviews speak ‘for themselves : 
British Medica] Journal: “ A quantity of common-sense instruction 
and advice.” 
Nursing Mirror: 
woman on the verge of the menopause, 
Glasgow Herald: “* Highly instructive, 
written.” 
Husbands 


‘This book should cheer and encourage 


” 


many a 


strongly sensible, and well 


care for their marricd happincss should read 


this book. 
HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD. 
182 Efficiency House Paternoster Sq., E.C. 4. 
Book Catalogue and Specimen Copy of 
He uth and Efficiency” FREE upon request.}\\)!i 


who really 
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SACRAMENTS 


| THEIR SIGNIFICANCE AND HISTORY 


| 
| 
The Papers on this subject read at the Girton 
Conference of Modern Churchmen will be 
| 


published on October 15th in 


THE MODERN CHURCHMAN | 


Conference Number. 3s. 6d. Postage 3d. 


BASIL BLACKWELL, OXFORD | 


AND OF ALL BOOKSELLER 


net, 



























A REMARKABLE 
BOOKSELLING SERVICE 


1. Any book supplied on the day of publication. 


2. Separate departments for beautifully bound f 
books, second-hand and rare books, book-plates, f. 
+ 
ly 
> 





and bookbinding. 


3. We superintend the upkeep, 
and cleaning of private libraries. 


classification, cataloguing, 


4 We maintain a literary service bureau. 


s- We conduct a mailorder and telephone service which 4¢ 
gives imm*iiave and intelligent attention to all orders. 


Send for Catalogues 


J.& E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
*Phones— Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 








THE MARQUESS CURZON 
LEAVES FROM A VICEROY’S NOTE-BOOK 


And Other Papers. 
By the MARQUESS CURZON OF KEDLESTON, K.G., 


Viceroy and Governor-General of India, 1899—1904 and 
1904-1905. With 32 illustrations in half-tone. 8vo. 
28s. net. Oct. 21. 





HENRY CHAPLIN: A Memoir 
Prepared by his Daughter, the MARCHIONESS OF 
LONI D¢ INDE RRY. With 36 Portraits and other Illus- 


Is 






| trat ons. éis. net. 

Mf “A no iddition to the biogr: ip! ical records 
my th l ling ¢ of the way in which such werk 
should | A finer e to his memo ry ce vuld not hav e 
been 2 achi ved 





WIL I TAM BLAKE 
By OSBERT BURDETT. 5s, net. 
English Men of Letters. 


WITH PLATES IN COLOUR 
THE CROCK OF GOLD 
By JAMES STEPHENS. With 12 Illustrations in 
colour, and headings and tail pieces in — and white, 


by THOMAS MACKENZIE. Medium 8v 21s. net. 
[Nov. 5. 


[Oct. 19. 














WITH PLATES IN GRAVURE. 
PARIS 


3y SIDNEY DARK. With 56 Drawings by HENRY 
RUSHBURY, RWS. reproduced in gravure. Super 
royal 8vo. 25s. net. [Nov. 2. 


This book is a com panion volume to Mr. Sidney Dark’s 


successful “ London,” published last st year. 


A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH 
FRANCE AND ITALY 








By LAURENCE STERNE. With Coloured Frontispiece 
and 106 Illustrations reproduced in line, by NORAH 
McGUINNESS. Pott 4to. 10s. 6d. net. [Oct. 26. 





A SHORT 
By PROF. 
EDWARD HUTTON. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. Le ather. 


NATURAL MAN: A RECORD FROM 


BORNEO 
By CHARLES HOSE, Hon. Sc.D 
Resident, and Member of the Supreme Council of 
Sarawak With a Preface by Pror. G. Extior Smitn, 
E.R.S. With illustrations and map. Super royal 8vo. 
30s. net. [Oct. az. 


RITU AL AND BELIEF 
By EDWARD WESTERMARK, 


vo. 50s. net. 

Id be impossible to 
nation. But no one 
y to neglect this storehouse 


HISTORY OF ITALIAN ART 
ADOLPHO VENTURI. Translated by 
With 300 Illustrations. Crown 
16s. net. 








, formerly Divisional 


IN MONOCCO 


Ph.D. Illustrated. 








summarise this encyclo- 
interested in the 
of evidence and 


Time : “It wou 














ORIGINS OF EDUCATION AMONG 
PRIMITIVE PEOPLES 
A Comparative Study in Racial Development. 
HAMBLY, B.Sc. With a Preface by Dr. 
H¢ SE (of Sar awak). With Illustrations. 8vo. 
Sunda mes: “It is not necessary to be an 
preciate and enjoy Mr. Hambly’s most entertaining 
writt mn as much for the layman as for the student.” 


HOLISM AND EVOLUTION 
By Gencral the Right Hon. J. C. SMUTS. 
net. 

The work deals with some of the problems which 
within the debatable borderland between Scicnce 
Philosophy. 

7 nc Ri ferec: “* A 


By W. D. 
CHARLES 
25s. net. 
anthropologist to 

book, for it is 











8vo. 18s. 


fall 
and 


very remarkable book.” 








RUDYARD KIPLING 
DEBITS AND CREDITS 


Unitorm Edition. Extra Crown 8vo. 
Edition. I’cap. 8vo. Cloth, 6s. net. 


SEA AND SUSSEX 
From RUDYARD KIPLING’S verse. 
in colour by DONALD MAXWELL. 


7s. 6d. net. Pocket 
Leather, 7s. 6d. net. 


With 24 Plates 
With Introductory 





Poem by RUDYARD KIPLING. Crown 4to. 15s. net. 
[Oct. 19. 
THOMAS HARDY 
TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES 
3y THOMAS HARDY. Iilustrated by 41 Original 


rraved by VIVIEN GRIBBLE. 
25s. net. [Oct. 22. 


Woodcuts designed and eng 
Limited to 1,500 copies. Medium 8vo. 





HUGH WALPOLE’S New Novel. 


HARMER JOHN: An Unworldly Story 
By HUGH WALPOLE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Also large paper edition. Limited to 250 copies. 8vo. 

18s, net. 
The Da ] cle: “Tt is a fine, well-imagined story, flecked with 
romance an ‘d Tis ies ed by episode, but with sombre shadows closing on 


a tragic finale.” 














* ELIZABETH’S ” New Novel. 
INTRODUCTION TO SALLY 
by the author of “ Eliz: abeth and her German Garden.” 
( —_ n 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Daily Chroni A novel quite unlike 


any in aut hor. in thea irm and sheer vivacity of 
any of the ‘ Elizabeth’ books.” 


anything to be had from 
style it is equal to 





‘STELL A BE NSON’ S New Story. 


GOOD-BYE, STRANGER 
By STELLA BENSON, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
[/immediately. 


BIRDS 
7s. 6d. net. 








KING GOSHAWK AND THE 
By EIM: AR O’DU FF Y. Crown 8vo. 





The Daily Chronic ‘Aft istic satire on the life of to-day and 
to-morrow 1 h n r, W ‘ith deep, Swift-lik thrusts at current 
modes t and an ler g of j beauty 
a brilli t re of our life to-day.” 





r OL LEC TE D POE MS 
By JAMES STEPHENS. 
Also a large paper edition, 
copy signed by the author. 











Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
limited to 500 copies, 
£3 3s. net. 


COLL E CTED POE MS, 1905—1925 
By WILFRID GIBSON. With a Portrait in photo- 
gravure. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


THE VANISHED EMPIRE 


By PUTNAM WEALE., Illustrated. 8vo. 15s. net. 
[Oct. 19. 











IN UNKNOWN ARABIA 
3y Major R. E. CHEESMAN, H.M. 
West Abyssinia. With a Foreword by Sir PERCY COX. 
With Illustrations and Maps. Super royal 8vo. 25s. net. 


ROMAN SOCIETY IN GAUL IN THE _ 


MEROVINGIAN AGE 
By the late SIR SAMUEL 
This final study comprises the 


if period at which 
Society is seen in Gaul in its decline and mergence 
more virile and barbaric fore 


S of the 


The Politic: al Principles of Some Notable 
PRIME MINISTERS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 

A Series of Lectures 
v niversity of London. 


Edited by F. J. C. HEARNSHAW, M.A., LL.D. 


8 Portraits. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Consul in North- 








DILL, M.A. 8vo. 21s. net. 


with the 


Teutonic iny aders, 


College, 
With 


delivered in King’s 





MACMILLAN & CO., 








LTD., 


LONDON, W.C. 2. 


and each | 


Roman } 
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See 
——— 


HERBERT JENKINS’ AUTUMN LIST 


OLD ENGLISH DRINKING GLASSES: Their Chronology and heenanl 


By Grant R. Francis, F.S.A.  [Ilustrated in half-tone by upwards of three hundred and eighty drinking glasses. 

The author fixes the chronological sequence to the output of old English drinking g!asses of the seventeenth and cighteenth centuries. This is 
a book for collectors which will enable them to classify their specimens and to date them correctly. 

The ordinary edition will be Royal quarto, illustrated by about 380 picces. £3 3s. net. Also an Edition de Luxe, limited to 100 numbered 
copies, with eight additional plates of rare and interesting specimens. £6 6s. net. Ready shortly, 


OLD SILVER SPOONS OF ENGLAND. 


By Norman Gask. With chirty-two pages of plates illustrating over two hundred famous spoons, many of which are noy 





reproduced for the first time. Demy 4to. 25/- net 
The author traces the history of the English silver spoon from the Middle Ages and before, down to the Nineteenth Century. This book js the 

first of its kind published and virtually every known variety of old silver spoon in existence is illustrated. Ready shortly, 

THE NEW LIGHTS O’ LONDON 

Written and illustrated by Donald Maxwell. 24 coloured plates and many other illustrations. 21/- net 


The author illustrates and describes the beauties of London at night. 
Truth: “ Every London-lover should add it to his library.” 
The Spectator: “ The illustrations are a real source of delight. This would make a good gift-book.” 


FROM COWBOY TO PULPIT. 
By the Rev. Sir Genille Cave-Browne-Cave, Bt. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 16/- net 


An autobiography of absorbing interest and the story of a roving life. The author certainty had the wanderlust. For a life packed with 
varying interests, travel and wide experiences, it is hard to better this unigue life-story. 
Morning Post: “ A vivid and absorbing account of his restless and rolling-sione life.” 


IMPRESSIONS: NIGERIA, 1925. 


By Douglas Fraser. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 10/6 net 
As a result of his cxtensive travels by foot and canoe in search of sport, first in Southern and then in Northern Nigeria, the author has much of 

interest to tell of that country. Whether he is telling of the missionary work and education in Nigeria, or of his hunting experiences, he is always a 

delight to read. 2 
Daily Chronicle: “ Interesting * close-ups * of the customs and general life of the country.” 


A GARDEN OF HERBS. 
By Eleanour Sinclair Rohde, Author of “ The Old-World Pleasaunce.” 


Revised and enlarged edition, with new illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10/6 net 
A practical handbook for those who are going to create an old-fashioned herb garden. Receipts ar= given for the excellent old herbal teas, 
the syrups and conserves, and the candied flowers and leaves. Daily Telegraph: “ Delightful work.” 


THE GARDENS OF GOOD HOPE. 
By Marion Cran. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 10/6 net 


Another “real Marion Cran book”; a fit companion for those other Garden books by which this author became famous. The book is full of 


personality, giving one of the most vivid and intimate pictures of life in South Africa that has been writien for many years. Ready shortly 

O TOYO WRITES HOME. 

By C. Romanné James. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 10/6 net 
Letters written by a Japanese schoo! girl to her parents in Japan, describing English customs and people. The delightful touches of irony are 

reminiscent of “ Letters from England.” Ready Oct. 19 

THE PLAYS OF RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 

Edited, with an introduction, by Iolo A. Williams, 7/6 net 


Mr. I. A. Williams has endeavoured in this edition to give the best possible text of Sheridan's plays. The text of “ The School for Scandal 
is, it is believed, now for the first time Printed as Sheridan wished it to be preserved. From the textual point of view this volume is of the greates! 
importance. Glasgow Bulletin: “ This is as satisfactory an edition as I ever hope to see 


NEW _ FICTION AT “7s. 6d. NET 


THE COUNT IN KENSINGTON. By Cyrit A. Atincton, D.D., Head THE MASSINGHAM BUTTERFLY. By J. S. Frercrer, Author of 





Master of E ton. ; * Green Ink,” | ete. 
Datly Mail An exciting story - « the tres atment of the story is The Spectator: A collection of excellent mystery stories 
very ingenious and is told with much quiet humour. Daily Chronicle: ** Cleverly written, with many touches of eee? 
THE CHILDREN OF THE OUTCAST. By W. Ritey, Author of THE ROAD BEYOND. By Extzaseru Sovtiwart, Author of “ Em 
“ Windyridge,” ete. Scar.” 
The story of two orphan children, Brian and Brenda, and how they A human story of the struggles of a Yorkshire weaver’s family, and 
face the battle of life. A human tale, full of quiet charm. how the employer’s son falls in love with the workman’s daughter 


; | “p 
= ae MR. PIP. By Encar Jerson, Author of “Peter | isaacs REAPPEARS. By Josrru Ger, Author o 
iow Charles Edward Pip rises to a baronetcy after an adventurous 


f “ Isaacs.” 
Further amusing adventures of David Isaacs, the East End Jew. A 
book of real laughter. 


career. The author cleverly blends real humeur with the real thrill of Aberdeen Press and Journal: “Chapter after chapter of heartiest 

adventure. Pa intr 

saa pot JUDAS. By Marcare Turnesutt, Author of “ Alabaster THE GREEN ROCKET. By Leo Waumstey, Author of “ The Lure of 
am * 

Who kil i Dr. Fairlie? His assistant, Dr. Gilbert Eliot, is arrested. Pg > coy adventure in the he art of Africa. 

He - - ainly loved the dead man’s beautiful wife. <A story of love and ctacates Dalistis: * & thelilian sasness. 

mystery. 

THE BLACK BUDDHA. By Lapy Cuitty. THE GIRL-HAUNTED MAN. By Mavupe Crawrorp, Author of “ Peggy 
strong adventure story of India and hidden treasure in which the Up in Arms. : ‘ ; 

author reveals a thorough kno ledge of India. All will enjcy this How Martin Greythorpe fell in love with Susan Ramsay, the modern 





remarkable novel. girl of to-day. A tale of quiet rustic charm, and a delightful romance 


HERBERT JENKINS, Ltd., 3 York St., St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 
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CONTAINING SIXTH INSTALMENT OF 
“MY EARLY LIFE” By THE EX-KAISER 
No. 5,130. WEEK ENDING SATURDAY, OCTOBER 23, 1926. Price 6p 

















NEW MODELS, NEW PRICES FOR 1927 


HE scope of choice before intending The 1927 Rance includes :— 
Humber owners has been extended gs 


22 oe eee 


eataeakitibutitibibibiribibsbabibseababal d Parra raat at tana ara vara arat ara trae tty err a a a aaa 





i for the 1927 Season »y the addition 9/20 H.P. 2/3-Seater Tourer with Dickey Seat £260 
' of two new models—th 14/40 H.LP. 9 4 HP. 4-Seater ae . oes oe 
‘ and the 20/55 H.P. respctively. The 9/20 HP. a — - go ea pee 
i 14/40 H.P. models havebeen designed 14/00 HP. = J-Seater a?" with Dickey Seat 468 
j with a view to satisfying the needs of 4 “0 H.P. 5-Seater 4-door ae + + ee 
‘ those who desire mediva power and 4 rs HP. nel — png a a a 
: ample accommodation win moderate ~_s sk 2 Cops a - —— F-* _ 
pe tee They 2 io of OS tee ee SS 
; 14/40 H.P. models at Olympia worth 15/40 oo eae —— 7 age eer 635 
li their careful examization. The is 40 HP. 5-Seater 4-door Saloon Landaulette 635 
20/55 H.P. models, on ne cther hand, 20/55 HLP. 6 cyl. 5-Seater 4-door Tourer - - 925 
; represent all that Humbe research and 20/55 H.P. 6 cyl. 5-Seater 4-door Saloon - - 940 
f experience can combine n a luxury car. 20/55 H.P. 6 cyl. 5/7-Seater Landaulette - - 940 
' All the current Humber nodels maintain 20/55 H.P. 6 cyl. 5/7-Seater Saloon Limousine 
\ the high standard of qulity associated on long wheel base chassis =- = + 100 
iy with their name. : Dunlop Tyres Standard. 


A AS A OB 








14/40 H.P, 5-Seater Tourer, 


STAND NO. 95, OLYMPIA, OCT. 22-30. 


If you ae unable to inspect the Humber exhibit at Olympia— 
do the aext best thing: write for catalogue giving complete 
spezifiations of all Humber models. 


HUMBER LIMITED, COVENTRY. 


LONDON: 
West End Shwrooms: 94 New Bond Street. W, 1. 
Export BranclOffice: 32 Holborn Viaduct, E.C, |}. 
Repair W orks nd Service Depot: Canterbury Road, Kilburn, N.W. 6. 


bi ie hie jr atarararakabababibitibitibibibibibibaritaratatseababibibebibibabarstarabatieatibibabibibibieirabatatatabaeititititieaeariril 
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CHARACTER 





Their youth 1s not raw and ther old age is 


never seedy. They come into yout life seasoned 
and mellow, strong and yet subcued. At long 
Jast they will be your veterans. scarred and 


stained and weathered with much serving. 


Yet will their old age be kindly and comely 
and serviceable, and long after you can “really 
wear them no longer” you will find yourself 


wearing them quite a lot. 


LOT US 


VELDTSCHOiN 


MeEN’s: Shocs §5/-; Boots 63/- 
WoMEN’s: Shoes 50,-; Boots §7/6 


Lotus, Ltp., STAFFORD & Northampton AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
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